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Peter, before we talk about your particular 
take on Richard Dadd, perhaps you could 
describe how you first encountered his work, 
and also something about your wider interests 
and activities in the visual arts generally. 


| had always enjoyed painting and drawing in 
my youth and visits to galleries too, but at the 
age of nineteen | got a job for six months at 
Liverpool’s Walker Art Gallery. That was my 
first introduction to the formal art world and it 
really was a turning-point experience. The 
following year of 1967 | moved to ‘Swinging 
London’ and was lucky enough to land a job at 
the Tate Gallery — there was only one then and 
its now rebranded as Tate Britain. It was a 
great place to work and a wonderful collection 
for an art college ‘drop out’ like me to explore 
and enjoy. | would sometimes spend lunch 
breaks sketching particular works, and 
because of the diversity of periods covered by 
the collection, | became preoccupied with 
juxtaposing different imagery through graphics. 


What did the Tate job entail? 
It was in the publications department, which 


was the gallery's commercial wing — three 
years later | moved into the Tate’s press office. 
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My continuing enthusiasm for graphic design 
led to an unusual design that the Tate 
published. As with a lot of collections world- 
wide, the Tate possessed many fine sculptures 
and, as so often happens, gallery visitors 
wanted a tangible souvenir of particular 
exhibits. While a print or postcard of a painting 
was often enough, when it came to three 
dimensional work something else was needed. 
Some museums and galleries with works by 
Michelangelo, for example, sell small models 
of such works as his famous David, but the 
Tate at the time found this sort of thing rather 
‘tacky’. The sculpture at the gallery that was 
forever popular was The Kiss by Rodin, but the 
Tate was not into selling those shelf-size 
ornaments of this sculpture, nor any others for 
that matter. 


You came up with an alternative? 


Yes, | called it The Kiss Box and it proved to 
be commercially successful, with even Macy’s 
department store in New York selling them as 
Valentine cards. They were also on sale at the 
Hayward Gallery on the South Bank, during 
the major Rodin exhibition of 1970. It was a 
novel and perhaps more tasteful solution to 
meeting a particular public interest in that 
marble masterpiece. | remember my boss in 
the publications department submitting it to 
the Design Council’s awards scheme, but they 
rejected it on the grounds that they couldn’t 
see the point of an empty box! They rather 
missed the point, but we did have a good 
laugh about it at the time. 


Supplied folded into a thick card 
envelope, The Kiss Box sheet was 
already creased and punched ready 
for easy assembly, using a simple 
flap and tuck method without 
adhesive. Once completed the box 
measured 8ins/20cm in height by 
6ins/15cm in width, providing four 
opposite views of the sculpture to 
create a more three dimensional 
experience. 
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So was it at the Tate that you first came across 
Richard Dadd? 


That’s right. They had several works by him 
and | was instantly fascinated. Unfortunately, 
there were no books on Dadd, although Sitwell 
gave him an airing in his book of 1937, 
Narrative Pictures. There were also a couple of 
other articles, like John Rickett’s piece in 
Sotheby's Yearbook in 1964, and also Jeremy 
Maas’ Victorian Painters in 1969. It wasn’t until 
David Greysmith’s study was published in 
1973 that a substantial monograph on Dadd 
became available. 


In the absence of any significant sources you 
then began your own research? 


Yes — | think it was in 1969 that | began the 
research in earnest, viewing material in the 
British Museum, the V&A and other collections 
and archives, including the archive at Bethlem 
Hospital where several pictures remained from 
Dadd’s confinement there, following the murder 
of his father in 1843. | also got in touch with the 
French asylum where Dadd was detained for a 
while, prior to his extradition back to England. 
Their fascinating records told me about Dadd’s 
belief that he was the ‘Son of the Sun’. Lengthy 
newspaper reports and features in the Art 
Journal of the time added to the growing pile of 
research papers, all of which | still have. 
Returning to all that material now has really 


enabled me to not only review the early 
research findings but also to re-evaluate the 
Tate lecture itself. This transition from the 
spoken word to the written word makes it so 
much more accessible. This has meant I’ve 
been able to expand on certain points and to 
further clarify others, all of which | hope gets 
my interpretation across. Being able to provide 
the reader with more helpful illustrations is a 
far cry from the clicking of photographic slides 
in the projector, as | talked my way through the 
lecture. It now means that someone can pause 
over a particular point and study the image 
being discussed, so | feel it’s a much more 
informative presentational format. 


Were you thinking of publishing on Dadd when 
you began your research? 


My first approach was to OZ magazine, that 
outrageously wonderful publication that 
embodied the spirit of the prevailing counter- 
culture of the Sixties. l’’d done some graphic 
design work for them, such as the cover for 
OZ 29 in July 1970, which illustrated my 
enthusiasm for Pop Art, as did the graphic for 
the OZ advertising rates card. The Tate had 
acquired Lichtenstein’s painting Whaam! the 
year before | joined the gallery’s staff and | was 
really knocked out by it. OZ 29 also included 
contributions from that pioneer of feminism, 
Germaine Greer — it was called ‘Women’s Lib’ 
at the time. Given the general editorial focus 





of the magazine on the more crazy aspects of 
society and culture, a Victorian patricide given 
to painting fairies and the like was thought to 
appeal to its readership, for whom the LSD- 
induced world of the fantastic and weird 
actually influenced the innovative and widely 
influential design of OZ magazine itself. But it 
was the content that raised a lot of eyebrows, 
especially among the so-called establishment. 
| remember being in the OZ office talking to 
one of the editors, Jim Anderson, and he 
showed me some artwork for OZ 28, known as 
the Schoolkids OZ. The comic strip based on 
Rupert Bear even caused my eyebrows 
to flicker! Inevitably, the establishment hit 
back when it was published, resulting in the 
editors being charged under the Obscene 
Publications Act in 1971. Amongst this 
mayhem | submitted a feature on Dadd and 
although the editor, Felix Dennis, cherry- 
picked the more bizarre bits for publication, it 
appeared — somewhat butchered — in OZ 33 
in 1971, under the irritating heading of ‘The 
Daddy of them All’. | winced at the time! 
Nevertheless, it did spark a wider interest in 
the artist among Britain’s youthful sub-culture, 
and Freddie Mercury of the band Queen 
subsequently wrote a song about Dadd’s 
masterpiece, recording the track in 1973 for 


a 





their second album. It was not unusual to see 
long-haired hippies crowding around The 
Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke at the Tate, having 
consumed who knows what psychedelic 
substances, so as to enhance the aesthetic 
experience of that quite magical painting. 


So after OZ what then? 


| approached the The Observer newspaper’s 
magazine with a proposed feature in the 
spring of 1972 and they liked the idea, 
planning publication at the end of that year. 
Unfortunately, a rival sunday paper published 
ahead of the November schedule for my 
feature. Needless to say, this meant putting my 
piece on the back burner. The Observer 
magazine finally published my feature on 
Dadd in June of 1974 — better late than never, 
| guess. Its publication coincided with the 
Tate’s full-scale exhibition of the long-neglected 
Richard Dadd, enabling people to see for the 
first time a comprehensive collection of his 
varied and sometimes extraordinary work. The 
magazine mentioned my forthcoming free- 
entry lecture on Dadd’s symbolism, and | was 
told later that there was quite a queue outside 
the gallery and not everyone could get in, 
including a couple of my friends. And | was 


The two-page feature on Richard Dadd 
appeared in OZ 33 in 1971. 
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simultaneously delighted, even flattered, but 
also disappointed. Still, it seemed to go down 
well with the ‘full house’. And the Q&A session 
afterwards was most interesting. The evening 
lecture was on August 13th, towards the close 
of the Tate exhibition in 1974. 


Were you involved with the Dadd exhibition 
itself? 


No, | had by that time returned to Liverpool, 
although | did continue research on Dadd, 
particularly focusing on the symbolism in his 
paintings. | also presented the Tate lecture at 
Bristol City Art Gallery at the beginning of 
1975, the Arts Council having arranged for the 
exhibition to also be shown at Hull and 
Wolverhampton. | subsequently gave the 
lecture at the Williamson Art Gallery and also 
in Sidney during a trip to Australia in 1976. 


You mentioned that your focus was on Dadd’s 
use of symbolism. What drew you to this? 


Quite simply the esoteric nature of certain 
works — those containing imagery that is 
obviously not merely representative of the 
familiar. And I’m not just talking about fairies, 
goblins and the like. Several other 19th-century 
painters drew inspiration from such folklore 
characters, delightfully portrayed and charming 
to look at. No, its those more abstruse 
characters and settings in Dadd’s work that 
are capable of disturbing the viewer, either 
because they are incomprehensible to the 
intellectual framework of aesthetic perception, 
or they induce in the observer a more primal 
emotional response — they actually challenge 
our conscious processing facility. And well they 
might. For the artist who painted them the 
boundary between conscious ‘reality’ and the 
forceful nature of the unconscious had 
become blurred and fragile. We like to believe 
that our ego consciousness is in control, and 
yet if we experience a nightmare, waking up in 
a cold sweat, it begs a question: who or what 
generated that experience. We certainly don’t 


choose to have a traumatic dream! It is a taste 
of madness, but fortunately we awaken and 
get on with our daily life, and the nightmare 
fades from recall. For Dadd — and tragically for 
many other people — the nightmare becomes 
their daily life, lived in a succesion of fearful, 
anxiety-laden experiences. 


To interpret this symbolic expression there has 
to be a conceptual structure through which to 
identify their potential meaning. What would 
you say was your tool for this analysis? 


My continuing interest in the analytical 
psychology of Carl Jung provided the key to 
accessing and understanding — in so far as 
madness can be comprehended — Dadd’s 
ultimately tragic psyche, as expressed in some 
of his work. There is such a wide variation in 
his output, from quite mediocre watercolours 
that are fairly typical of Victorian narrative 
pictures — scenes from Shakespeare, the Bible 
and such like, all competently painted and 
quite attractive in their own way. My interest 
lies in the more deeply personal expressions 
of his troubled psychology, often represented 
in archetypal features that at first sight seem to 
defy interpretation. It was particularly Jung’s 
research into Hermetic Philosophy — better 
known as alchemy — which correlated with 
many features of his patients’ dreams, 
ultimately enabling him to formulate his 
ground-breaking concept of the Collective 
Unconscious, along with his studies of 
comparative religions and the cultural 
phenomena that presented a fusion of 
common thematic imagery. This commonality 
of symbolic representation in some of Dadd’s 
work provided me with a Jungian matrix 
through which to interpret the artist’s visual 
language. Of course, I’m not a psychologist, 
but then my interpretive focus is not so much 
on the subject, Dadd himself, but rather the 
object, the symbolism in his work. Jung’s 
identification of the impact of symbols in 
psychopathology, for example, is a great 
contribution to our understanding of the 


psyche, and one doesn’t need to be a clinician 
to apply his broader concepts to a seemingly 
unrelated field like the visual arts. The 
unconscious will have its say, whether through 
the ‘couch-routine’ of the therapist, or on the 
canvas of the artist. 


You speak of subject and object as though 
they are quite detached from one another. 
Surely that isn’t the case? 


Obviously not — it’s simply a linguistic 
convenience. Dadd’s psyche and his work are 
inseparable, his psychology being expressed 
visually in his paintings. The point | would 
reiterate is that about blurred boundaries 
between conscious and unconscious. The 
conscious part of Dadd’s psyche was flooded 
with unconscious forces completely beyond 
his control, hence his violent and patricidal 
actions. By his own confession Dadd claimed 
that his murderous behaviour was informed by 
instructions from the god Osiris. To him this 
was perfectly real — his reality — but we can 
reasonably assume that an ancient Egyptian 
deity was not actually guiding his hand. Dadd 
projected the archetypal contents flooding his 
own ‘dying’ consciousness — his madness — 
upon a subliminal perception of Osiris. He 
unwittingly constelated this Egyptian Lord of 
the Dead as a symbolic corollary of his 
disintegrating personality. Osiris was himself 
disintegrated by his brother Set, but reintegrated 
by the intervention of Isis, resulting in the 
rebirth of Osiris — his resurrection into the 
wholeness of the self. This mythical drama is 
an expression of the healing of the psyche, 
with Isis representing the latent power of what 
Jung termed the anima, the feminine and 
unconscious element of the male psyche. This 
cryptic struggle of balancing the masculine 
and feminine principles features in several of 
Dadd’s works, and it was a major symbolic 
expression in the alchemical process, as 
portrayed in the illustrations from old treatises 
from Hermetic Philosophy. This is a key theme 
in my lecture on Dadd. 
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What other key symbolic themes are explored 
in the lecture? 


Without doubt, the thematic role of the 
archetype of what Jung termed the Great 
Mother is crucially important in my analysis of 
Dadd’s pictures. As an archetype it dwells in 
the unconscious, and is quite distinct from the 
personal mother. But here again this boundary 
can become so very blurred, fiercely so within 
a state of madness. 


Dadd’s own mother died when he was a child, 
so this must have impacted greatly on his 
psychology... 


..and here those of a Freudian persuasion 
would usually raise the issue of the so-called 
Oedipus Complex, primarily because Dadd — 
like Oedipus himself — murdered his father. 
Peter Fuller’s seminal psychoanalytical 
article on Dadd in The Connoisseur magazine 
in July 1974 very much focussed on that 
perspective. On the other hand, my approach 
concerns the symbolism associated with the 
archetype of the Great Mother, which finds 
expression in countless cultures throughout 
history, including Isis for example. Egyptian 
portrayals of Isis and her son Horus are 
archetypal prototypes of those depicting the 
madonna and child of the Christian religion. 
Dadd’s oil painting of a mother and child 
perfectly expresses this. The psychological 
void left by his own mother’s death was 
unconsciously filled by the archetype, but as 
with all archetypes there is a vision of duality — 
they can be both benevolent and malevolent. 
And this ambivalence also features in Dadd’s 
paintings, particularly in a watercolour he 
called — appropriately enough — ‘The Child’s 
Problem’, and | also explore this fascinating 
work in the lecture. Essentially, the symbolism 
is an evocation of motherhood, the vessel of 
birth. In Dadd’s work the subjective goal is 
rebirth from a fractured psychological state. An 
illustration of this is the painting the Tate used 
on the front cover of the exhibition catalogue. 
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On the back of the painting and 
repeated around the edge 

of the goblet, Dadd placed an 
inscription in Latin, which 
translated could be read as 


‘Each man has his own unlucky 
fate both here and beyond - like 
must be added to like as a gift 
owed to the demon.’ 


Boe ONY Saya / 


The cover of the catalogue for the 
Tate exhibition, which ran from 


19th June to 18th August 1974. 


This painting is known as 
Bacchanalian Scene, although 
Dadd did not give it this title. 


As in several other paintings, 
the artist overlays the image 
with foliage to suggest 
concealment within Nature. 


The bearded man is about to 
drink from the goblet to 
achieve the state of rebirth, 
the inherent symbolism being 
similar to that of the Grail 
featured in Christian 
mythology. 


Bacchanalian Scene 
1862 


Oil on panel 
30.4 x 24.1cm 
Private Collection 


The picture is known as Bacchanalian Scene, 
although Dadd did not entitle it so. What he did 
do was to devise a symbolic image on the 
goblet in the painting: a skull flanked by holly 
leaves, so as to invoke a rebirth idea. The skull 
is, of course, death, while the holly is emblematic 
of survival and rebirth as an evergreen, hence 
its pagan usage in mid-winter. We also continue 
to use it at Christmas as it reflects resurrection 
by association. Dadd places the holly leaves 
like wings on either side of the skull to evoke 
this transformative or rebirth symbolism. 


As you say, the influence of archetypes has 
shaped your interpretation of Richard Dadd’s 
symbolism, but I’m uncertain of the role of 
alchemy. Surely this was the province of 
charlatans and fraudsters? 


That completely misses the point. Our 
contemporary view of alchemy does indeed 
focus on that sort of thing, but that is the 
product of the post-Enlightenment period, 
when the so-called Age of Reason began to 
dominate socio-cultural values. Ben Johnson’s 
satirical play of 1610 — The Alchemist — 
contributed much to a shift in perceptions of 
Hermetic Philosophy, which by its very nature 
is arcane and secretive, in the same way that 
the mystery cults of ancient times were. And 
yet figures as esteemed as Isaac Newton 
studied the subject, even though he is 
generally perceived as a ‘rational thinker’ and 
thoroughly modern scientist for whom we like 
to imagine such medieval notions as alchemy 
were beneath his intellectual status. Alchemy 
evolved into chemistry, just as astrology 
evolved into astronomy, and objectivity 
superseded subjectivity. For the true 
alchemists of the past the work on which they 
laboured was both an outer and _ inner 
experience, a transmutation of the psyche as 
much as base materials into a higher state. 
The process was transformative for the 
individual in the same way that religious 
practices are in seeking to move from lower to 
higher, from the mundane to the divine. Think 
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of gold as a metaphor for the state of spiritual 
enlightenment, the metal itself being universally 
associated with an enlightened state, hence 
the frequent use of its corollary the Sun — that 
which lightens — in the allegorical imagery 
produced by alchemists in their books and 
papers. To borrow a term from chemistry, they 
sought a catalyst to facilitate a transmutation 
and it was mainly referred to as the 
Philosopher's Stone. This had the power to 
transform and is represented symbolically in 
alchemical illustrations. It also appears in 
Dadd’s work and | analyse its expression and 
context in the lecture. 


So you're saying that alchemy is like a 
religious experience, such as meditation or 
some other devotional activity. 


Essentially, yes. The catalyst for change 
comes from within the Collective Unconscious, 
the archetypes effecting this change within the 
consciousness of the individual self. Our 
ancestors represented these subliminal forces 
as gods through outer projection, and as you 
know there were diverse types within the 
pantheons of different cultures, although each 
deity had a particular area of operation. The 
multifaceted nature of the archetypes and the 
imagery representing them is the main focus 
of my work on Richard Dadd. 


It is now 2021 so your work on Dadd is nearly 
half a century ago. What has prompted you to 
revive the lecture in this form? 


Yes, it is a long time ago and I’m now in my 
seventies. | suppose my revival of this project 
stems from seeing several items on Dadd over 
the last decade or two, particularly on the 
Internet. While each can be interesting and 
informative in its own right, none that I’m 
aware of do more than describe details in 
his pictures that the viewer can see for 
themselves. Occasionally the writer may link a 
particular image detail to some biographical 
event in Dadd’s life, or identify a literary source 
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of inspiration, or perhaps the work of another 
artist with whom that detail may resonate. The 
Tate exhibition catalogue did much the same 
back in 1974. What's lacking in all this is an 
insight into what Dadd was trying to express 
through particular, and in my view significant 
works — those that stand out from the crowd of 
his less interesting creative output. 


To what would you attribute this lack of a deeper 
analytical approach? 


First and foremost, the very real inhibiting 
factor that Dadd was barking mad! The follow 
on presumption is that his more abstruse 
works are visual equivalents of the verbal 
examples of what psychiatrists called 
‘schizophrenese’, a term popularised back in 
the 1960s and 70s when psychiatry underwent 
something of a revolution. Essentially, it was 
applied to patients exhibiting a ‘private 
language’, which was thought to be unique to 
the individual and therefore inaccessible to 
others. Many decades earlier Jung was 
encountering patients’ dreams, fantasies and 
even pictures painted in what was essentially 
‘art therapy’, and these too appeared at first to 
be a private language. And yet through his 
wider cultural studies these seemingly quite 
individualistic expressions came to chime with 
each other, forming a commonality that greatly 
assisted his analytical evaluation. It was the 
bedrock on which he built his ideas about the 
nature of the psyche, and particularly its 
language of symbolism. You only have to look 
at a painting Dadd called ‘Patriotism’ to see an 
example of his individualistic use of language, 
which exhibits a deranged sense of humour, 
often sarcastic and invariably critical of the 
society he came to reject. Bethlem’s Physician 
Superintendent, Dr W. C. Hood recorded that 
Dadd ‘frequently becomes quite unintelligible’, 
no doubt as the artist lapsed into his version of 
‘schizophrenese’. Because Dadd’s symbolic 
language in his paintings may seem abstruse, 
that is no reason not to explore them before 
simply dismissing them as ‘symptomatic’. 


When it comes to Dadd’s symbolism, would 
you say that you have cracked it? 


To use a popular expression, Dadd was ‘nuts’, 
but his art enabled him to engage in an inner 
dialogue with himself in pursuit of a healing 
process. His manipulation of symbols has 
been my focus. Think of it like this: if | were 
engaged in what one may call ‘psycho- 
archaeology’, then I’ve just removed the top 
layer of earth and made a few interesting finds, 
and the lecture is simply an exposition of 
these. My hope is that it may stimulate others 
to take Dadd’s symbolism more seriously — as 
the artist himself did — and seek a better 
understanding of what he was expressing in 
his work. There was very definitely method in 
his madness, and if we concentrate on the 
former, without the latter getting in the 
conceptual way, then Dadd’s language may 
not be seen as so private afterall. Searching 
his work for ‘symptoms’ rather than meaning is 
a blinkered approach in my view. Yes, he was 
barking mad, but what was he barking at? 


As a lunatic — probably the moon... 


..and that just illustrates my point! 


RIGHT 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions — Patriotism 
1857 

Pen and ink and watercolour 

36.1 x 25.9cm 

Collection 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 


From this busy and complicated watercolour, two 
sections have been extracted and inset to give 

a flavour of the bizarre language and names used 
in this painting by Dadd. Several locations in the 
‘City of Olabolika’ have a personal poignancy, 
such as ‘The Lunatic Asylum called Lostwithal’. 
Another expresses what appears to be Dadd’s 
view of the Church establishment — ‘Grand 
Swindle Cathedral’. In the main text in the 
bottom left, describing the military campaign, 
references to the devil occasionally appear. 
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Richard Dadd, born on 1 August 1817, was the son 
of a prosperous chemist in Chatham High Street, 
who sold besides the usual items, cigars, whisky, 
‘fine healthy leeches’ — and artists’ materials. His 
education at King’s School, Rochester, began when 
he was 10 years old and when it ended four years 
later there seemed little doubt that he wanted to be 
an artist. In 1837 his father sold the business and 
moved to London, and Richard enrolled at the 
Royal Academy. 

There he won three silver medals, and a group 
of friends, who included W. P. Frith and John 
‘Spanish’ Phillip (who married Dadd’s sister), 
formed themselves into ‘The Clique’. Although 
each professed different artistic directions — Dadd 
proposing ‘to devote himself purely to works of 
imagination’ — they were all dedicated to mitigating 
the tyranny of the Royal Academy — contemptuously 
called ‘The Shop’. 

Dadd’s early successes included a considerable 
commission for about a hundred canvasses inspired 
by Byron’s demonic poetic drama ‘Manfred’, and 
‘Jerusalem Delivered’, a romantic tale of the crusades 
by the sixteenth-century Italian Tasso. In 1842 he 
also produced illustrations of “Robin Goodfellow’. 

Also dating from about this time is a manuscript 
containing three highly imaginative poems with 
pen-and-ink illustrations by Dadd. One of them, 





a Faustian legend entitled ‘Walpurgis Night’, 
describes the adventures of a young man in search 
of “The Philosophers’ Stone’, and shows Dadd’s 
profound interest in alchemy: 

Then, as there rose a vapour a 

dense cloud 

From the ebullient liquid, with a 

start 

He sprang to seize the’ alembic, 

while a loud 

Deep sigh relieved his over- 

burthened heart, 
And brightly flashed his eye, like 
one that’s proud 

Of some most high achievement: 

but depart 

Did soon that look of triumph, 

and he sank 

Down, as the prize he sought had 

proved a blank. 

Early in 1842 Dadd’s friend and fellow artist 
David Roberts passed on to him an ambitious 
commission. A wealthy acquaintance, Sir Thomas 
Phillips, was looking for an artist to accompany 
him on a tour of Europe and the Middle East. They 
left London on 16 July 1842 on what was to be not 
only a lasting source of inspiration for Dadd, but 
also the most disturbing experience in his life. 


His letters home show that he could capture a 
scene in all its excitement in words as well as in 
painting and drawing. They are filled with the 
delirious pleasures of the strange new world of the 
the East: ‘Then listen to wild sounds of the tabor, 
and see the strange dresses of these street 
musicians, see bubbling water, see bright green 
trees, dazzling dresses, stately camels, all shook up 
in such inextricable confusion that you lay down 
your reason... 

...that the old men look like Patriarchs, that 
the young have almost feminine beauty, that the 
pipes are bubbling and the smoke wreathing about 
in fanciful curls and on this the fire throwing a 
ruddy glare ... to the see the naked villains walk up 
to the fire would have walked your blood up to 
boiling heat. 

“The cafes were very interesting on account of 
the assemblage of characters outside their doors; 
the pipe seems to be the best friend of the Turks, 
and contentment was never better expressed than 
by one of those same people lounging in listless 
idleness, the only noise accompanying his thoughts 
being that of the smoke bubbling through the 
water; and perhaps it is no traduction to say that the 
smoke and bubble are apt and fit types to represent 
his thoughts.’ 

But beneath this facade lay hints of a much 
deeper excitation: “The excitement of these scenes 
has been enough to turn the brain ... and often I 
have lain down at night with my imagination so full 
of wild vagaries that I have really and truly doubted 
my own sanity ... for ’ve got open my mind, yes, 
opened my mind. 

‘Tm very tired of the world, and have seen so 
much disgusting selfishness since leaving England 
that I am half a misanthrope.’ In this same letter he 
spoke sardonically of perceiving the value of his 
companion’s title. Phillips, a reactionary lawyer, 
had been knighted for ‘gallantry’ when as mayor of 
Newport, he sent 30 soldiers against a Chartist 
demonstration in 1839. 

By spring 1843 the travellers were in Paris, 
where the growing tension between them reached a 
dramatic climax. Phillips complained that Dadd, 
who had been engaged to make detailed drawings, 
had done little more than sketches, and some of 
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these were an attack on Phillips himself. One 
showed Phillips ‘playing cards with the captain 
of the steamer between Alexandria and Malta, 
nominally for small money, but really for the 
captain’s soul’. Another showed him as ‘the Devil’ 
— Dadd could stand him no longer and fled to 
England. 

His sudden arrival back in London, together 
with his odd behaviour, led to a rumour that he was 
mad. 

Soon he was immersed in a frenzy of creativity, 
in an attempt to capture some of the wonderful 
sights he had witnessed. In a spacious room in 
Newman Street he became almost a recluse, living 
on a diet of beer and raw eggs — his wardrobe filled 
with bowls of eggs. Friendship dissolved into a 
memory to be treated with suspicion, for now the 
painter was grappling with the desperate loneliness 
of a man alienated by his own genius. He tried to 
approach his father, who, gravely disturbed by his 
son’s behaviour, went to the physician at St Luke’s 
asylum, Dr Sutherland. They conspired (for so it 
must have seemed to the young man) to have him 
watched. 

On 17 August Dadd resolved to escape once 
more from his ‘persecutors’, obtaining a passport 
from the French Embassy that would enable him to 
journey to Marseilles, from where he could obtain 
passage back to the Middle East. Two weeks later 
he persuaded his father to join him on a visit to the 
scene of his childhood, the village of Cobham in 
Kent. Looking for accommodation in the village, 
they were asked whether they wanted one or two 
beds. The elder Dadd replied that one would do, 
whereupon Richard added in a surly tone, ‘Get two 
if you can’. 

After a meal at the Ship Inn, the two paid their 
bill and left to take a walk before turning-in. 

The following morning a Rochester man 
riding into Cobham noticed a figure stretched out 
in a field. It turned out to be a man dead from stab 
wounds in the chest, inflicted by a Turkish knife 
that lay nearby. The body was identified as Robert 
Dadd. 

Richard, meanwhile, unknown to anyone, had 
fled to Dover and crossed the Channel. His 
passport was in order and he entered Calais without 
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difficulty. While the telegraphs buzzed with a 
description of the suspect Dadd was seated next to 
a sleeping Frenchman in a coach passing through 
the forest of Valence en route for Marseilles. 
Suddenly the Frenchman awoke, feeling a hand 
about his throat, and saw to his horror Dadd about 
to attack him with a razor. They struggled and the 
Frenchman received a number of wounds before 
the coach was brought to a halt. Dadd was 
overpowered before he could inflict serious 
damage and immediately offered all the money he 
had on him for the Frenchman to be cared for. 

He was taken before the hastily-raised 
magistrate, who listened bewildered as Dadd told 
him, ‘in a perfectly calm and collected manner’, 
who he was and what he had done in England, 
emphasising that he had killed an individual calling 
himself his father. He explained that it was under 
direct instruction from God, as his victim was 
possessed by ‘demons’. 

Asked later about the assault on the French- 
man, Dadd described how from the start of the 
journey he had fought against the voices which 
ordered him slay his fellow traveller. At last, weary 
with the struggle, he resolved to leave the question 
to kill or not to kill to the stars, one of which, seen 
from the window, he knew to be Osiris. If Osiris 
moved nearer to a neighbouring star, he would take 
it as an unmistakable mandate to destroy. If Osiris 
increased the distance between himself and the 
other star, Dadd might spare the stranger’s life. The 
two stars grew nearer, all doubt was over, and his 
mission, from which there was no escape, was to 
kill. 

Dadd was admitted — without trial — to Clermont 
asylum, where he spent the next 10 months while 
the authorities arranged his extradition to England 
to answer the charge of murder. 

The French doctors reported him ‘calm since 
admission and constantly preoccupied with his 
obsessions’. Dadd told them that his father was a 
‘devil’, just like many others whom he intended to 
eliminate in his capacity as God’s chosen assassin. 
The asylum casenotes go on to say that “he considers 
himself to be the “son of the sun’, and that he can 
spend almost entire days gazing at the sun without 
blinking ... he has inspirations from heaven which 


he is quite unable to ignore; his inner voice obliges 
him to put to death all the devils who surround him 
and sometimes enter his body, from which he spits 
them out and sees them in his saliva.’ 

In July 1844 he was brought back to England 
and taken to Rochester, where his examination 
before the magistrates proved to be a fiasco. Dadd 
entered the court laughing and nodding to the 
assembly, and he continually became flippant with 
the witnesses, interrupting their evidence, calling 
them liars and insisting that he did not do the 
murder. Moments later, after a doctor had 
described how the body had two stab wounds in the 
chest, Dadd, tossing back his long hair, wildly 
declared: “What! does he say the body was stabbed 
in two places? I only stabbed him once!’ 

The mayor of Rochester then entered the 
crowded court and a member of the bench 
apologised to him for not being able to offer him a 
seat, whereupon Dadd laughingly interjected, ‘No, 
can’t do it. 

Next a witness appeared who worked at the 
Crown Inn, Rochester, where, apparently, Dadd 
had stopped to wash before fleeing to France. He 
still insisted that he did not commit the crime, but 
when the witness said that a towel was missing 
from the room Dadd used in the inn, he explained 
to the court that he took it because it was covered 
with blood. 

On 22 August Dadd was admitted to the 
criminal lunatic department of Bethlem Hospital in 
London. The resident physician had this to say 
about him: “He is very eccentric and glories that he 
is not influenced by motives that other men pride 
themselves in possessing. The casenotes also 
record Dadd telling them of how on his visit to 
Rome he felt an overwhelming urge to attack the 
Pope in procession, and that the only thing which 
stopped him was that the Pontiff was so well guarded. 

Throughout his long confinement he continued 
to paint, and in 1864 he was transferred to the 
newly opened criminal asylum at Broadmoor, 
where he was interviewed when he was 60 for a 
magazine article. The unusually sympathetic writer 
described him as ‘a pleasant-visaged old man with 
a long and flowing snow-white beard, with mild 
blue eyes that beam benignly through spectacles 


when in conversation. He says his views and those 
of society and other men are at variance ... they will 
not make allowances for him as he would for them. 
They do not recognise in all its intensity that which 
has become to him an ever-present and abiding law 
— the will of mighty Osiris, Egyptian Deity, 
Supreme Being.’ 

On 8 January 1886 Richard Dadd died of 
tuberculosis and was buried in Broadmoor’s 
cemetery. Today this cemetery has been cleared to 
make a lawn, and no stone now marks the grave. 
Instead daisies form a perennial epitaph in memory 
of his greatest monument — his picture “The Fairy 
Feller’s Master-Stroke’. 
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The symbolism of Richard Dadd is both complex and esoteric, and the interpretation of his symbolic 
language can only be undertaken through an interpreter. Although for the purposes of this lecture | 
am the interpreter, the actual conceptual framework through which we can go some way to 
understanding Dadd’s symbolism is the analytical psychology of Carl Jung. During this talk | will 
have occasion to introduce Jungian concepts, so as to amplify a certain point or aspect of Dadd’s 
work. It would be impracticable to begin here with an introduction to analytical psychology, so this 
image of the model of the Jungian Psyche [1] provides a simple illustration of how Jung 
envisaged the structure and elements of the psyche. The graphic on the left shows the overall 
composition, while the one on the right illustrates the four basic functions operating at a conscious 
and unconscious level. Our senses tell us something and we think about it, while our intuition can 
provoke ideas that are not previously within our conscious scope, and yet we feel them 
nevertheless. These graphics are simplified for conceptual convenience, whereas the psyche is, of 
course, fluid and dynamic. As we proceed | shall attempt to define the Jungian concept as well as 
the symbol linked to it. If this sounds as though | shall be complicating that which is already very 
complex, then we might bear in mind an old alchemical maxim which says that the obscure is to be 
explained by the more obscure and the unknown by the more unknown. 


Before we come to the works themselves, | think it is necessary to establish a general viewpoint, 
especially with regard to just what the deeper nature of the artist is and how this functions in 
relation to their art. The Jungian view of the primary and more primitive creative process sees it as 
consisting of the subliminal activation of archetypal imagery, which is consciously elaborated and 
shaped into the finished work. In giving it form the artist, Jung explained, translates this image into 
the visual language of the present, thus making it accessible for the viewer to experience the 
deepest springs of man’s creative life. Jung also implies that the artist is subordinate to their 
artistic inspiration, since the artist is the instrument of transmission. It is as though the creative 
unconscious holds a magical influence over the consciousness of the artist, and this is extremely 
true of Richard Dadd, as exhibited in certain of his works. 


Therefore, my analysis of these works positions art in its original context — a ‘magical’ one — and to 
illustrate what | mean by this let us take a look at Four Animal Pictures [2]. The first is by George 
Stubbs from the 18th-century, while the second is by Edwin Landseer from the 19th-century. Each 
of these artists has captured cattle with some degree of photographic realism, achieving a 
comfortable visual reality, and apart from seeing that they are strong animals, do we get anything 
else from a retinal experience of the images? The third picture is by an unknown artist from tens of 
thousands of years earlier, and he or she was working deep inside the darkness of a cave, seeking 
to invoke the animal’s spirit through its pictorial representation — its symbolic essence. This picture 
would evoke the emotive reality of the beast: the fear, the thrill of the hunt and the triumph of the 
kill. The primitive consciousness, less differentiated than modern man’s, experienced reality on a 
more subjective level. The unconscious held powerful sway over consciousness and herein lies that 
magical influence in art. Finally, we see a picture of a bull by that 20th-century genius Picasso, who 
has reduced the creature to a few pencil strokes, but without losing any of the qualities that make 
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a bull recognisable for what it is. It has become a pictogram, a symbolic representation of a bull, 
refined to its essence. Picasso was pursuing a creative goal far removed from those of Stubbs and 
Landseer. He was practising a kind of magic in seeking to capture the spirit of what one might call 
‘bull-ness’. 


We are going to look at this magic in Richard Dadd’s art and as we proceed we will be able to trace 
the influence of the unconscious in his work, relating this to its all too often omnipotent influence in 
his life — his madness. To begin with we are going to look at paintings from Dadd’s early days, when 
he had studied at the Royal Academy in London. These were the works which really brought him a 
degree of recognition in the art circles of the time. The first is of Puck [3] and a particular feature of 
this work is how the circular form of the painting itself is mirrored in the picture’s content. In the 
painting we see the naked figures engaged in a circular dance, with Puck seated in the centre of 
this circle, as well as being the central character in the overall composition. There is a circle within 
a circle, a rhythm of form and content. It is as though the vertical plane of the picture draws us into 
the horizontal plane of the dance — we almost trip into the painting. 


A similar effect appears in the painting Titania Sleeping [4]. Although the canvas and its frame are 
rectangular, Dadd has introduced the outstretched wings of bats to create an arched composition, 
and this is visually echoed by the arch composed of minute figures surrounding Titania. 


Again, in a work entitled Come Unto These Yellow Sands [5] we find the composition in the form 
of an arch, expressed at the top of the frame. This too is echoed by the arch of the rocks through 
which figures dance and the cascade approaching them from above. 


These three works were all painted within a short time of each other and all three contain this 
dynamic relationship between form and content. The particular point here is that this relationship is 
of so subtle a nature as to easily go unnoticed when you first look at the paintings. The function of 
this subliminal device is to draw the viewer into the work with a potent immediacy. It is as though the 
boundary between the viewer and the viewed fades, as one fuses with the other. The structure of 
the object — the painting itself — blends with the structure of the subject through an invisible 
transaction. We do not necessarily experience this consciously, but its function affects us 
nevertheless. We are drawn into the painting without really being conscious of the process, since 
we intuit this transaction. What we are being drawn into is a magical realm — the unconscious — far 
beyond the commonplace reality we normally inhabit — consciousness. Here Dadd involves us in a 
dramatic way. He diminishes the sensory boundary of the psyche. It is here that we can trace the 
primary impetus in the creative process. This is the initial stage of inspiration, that pivotal moment 
when the consciousness of the gifted individual receives a vision — a gift from the unconscious. It 
exists in an undifferentiated state until, through the secondary process of actually creating the work, 
the vision is developed, fixed and thus consciously integrated. In these three works the element of 
differentiation is not sharply delineated, the form of the canvas fusing with the forms within. It is 
like a geometric dance between two realities, and we can begin to see in these three works a 
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reflection of Dadd’s own evolving psychological state, which within a few years of painting them 
reached a truly tragic turmoil. 


Here we can begin to see emerging the profound influence of the unconscious, both in the subjects 
of the paintings themselves — magical realms beyond the world of our everyday senses — and in the 
boundary-diminishing compositions and material structure of the image. Another striking feature in 
these three paintings is Dadd’s portrayal of many of the figures, since they are obviously naked 
human characters, devoid of fairy attributes such as wings. They are real people but caught up ina 
surreal and erotic portrayal, one which society’s morality may have found somewhat challenging at 
the beginning of the 1840s, when these paintings were exhibited to the public. Just how challenging 
is exemplified in a commission Dadd received at this time from Samuel Carter Hall, who was 
compiling his Book of British Ballads and had asked Dadd to illustrate the ballad of Robin 
Goodfellow [6], the folklore character otherwise known as Puck. In this publication Hall preceded 
each ballad with an introduction, providing some historic background details for his readers. He 
‘reproduces’ a woodcut from an edition of the ballad dating to 1628. If we compare that original with 
the image as Hall published it we can immediately see an Emasculated Robin Goodfellow [7]. 
Obviously, Hall found Robin’s genitalia unsuitable for his Victorian readership. And when we look at 
Dadd’s illustrations for the ballad, gone are the naked humans of those three paintings we just 
looked at, as explicitly illustrated in this Detail [8] from Puck. Hall had obviously briefed Dadd to 
ensure that the characters occupying his illustrations should not appear as adult humans, although 
he did not object to naked sprites and the like, including Robin Goodfellow himself, portrayed as a 
naked infant again. Presumably, Hall found this acceptable, given the abundance of naked cherubs 
and the like that had been popping up in paintings by Rubens and artists of the later Baroque period. 
They had become ‘tasteful’ in mainstream culture. 


We are going to move on now to work by Dadd which followed his travels abroad in 1842 and 1843. 
The paintings and drawings we have looked at so far were done prior to his life-defining journey to 
the East. Dadd himself expressed the profound impact of this trip by saying in one of his letters 
home that he had got open his mind, and this was no mere poetic metaphor. During the months that 
followed his return to England in the spring of 1843, he became increasingly aware of a fundamental 
shift in his perception of personal values. He also became something of a recluse, living on raw eggs 
and beer in his London studio, and his former friends recorded a number of incidents involving his 
strange and eccentric behaviour. One described how on entering Dadd’s room he found him 
streaming with blood after cutting out a birthmark with a palette knife. Dadd told him it was the mark 
of the devil. On another occasion a friend knocked on his door and on hearing a scraping sound, 
looked down and saw a razor poking through underneath. 


Dadd had immersed himself in the study of Egyptian mythology, his principle source being Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson’s recently published, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, which 
had been loaned to him by the artist David Roberts, whose naturalistic paintings of the Middle East 
achieved popular acclaim for their detailed portrayal. It was Roberts who had recommended Dadd 
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for the commission to accompany Sir Thomas Phillips on his grand tour, the expectation being that 
Dadd would produce artworks of the various places they visited. In a letter to Roberts Dadd 
remarked on Wilkinson’s book, saying how it had been a source of ‘deep interest ... especially to 
one of my way of thinking’. While Dadd himself seems to have had little problem in portraying erotic 
elements in his paintings, like those we have been looking at with naked adults, the illustrations in 
Wilkinson’s book were also subject to the heavy hand of 19th-century morality. The Egyptian god 
Min [9], for example, was traditionally portrayed with his attribute of fertility in plain sight, but in 
Wilkinson’s book the phallus has been reduced to a ‘respectable’ squiggle of the pen. Uninhibited 
by such niceties, Dadd was to take the image of a naked youth and embark on a symbolic journey 
with it, exploring that shift in personal and aesthetic values. 


A major oil painting from this intense period of Dadd’s life is called Caravan Halted by the Sea 
Shore [10]. When we look at this painting for the first time, its pyramid-shaped composition appears 
to contain a quite faithful representation of a scene Dadd observed on his travels. However, on closer 
inspection a significant incongruity begins to emerge, taking the form of the naked youth in front of 
the group. He simply does not belong there and is quite detached from the locals he appears to be 
observing. The youth observes but is not observed. It is almost as if you or | as viewers of this work 
were to be painted into the composition, thereby eliminating the sensory boundary altogether. We 
have already seen how in Dadd’s work before his mind-opening trip to the East, structural elements 
had begun to diminish this barrier, using subtle form-content interactions with the viewer — the 
observer. Here the same process is developed into refined allegory, where Dadd projects himself 
into the composition, using the symbolism of the naked youth as a vehicle for this near subliminal 
projection. 


Dadd gave an excited description of this scene on the sea shore in a letter he wrote to his friend, 
the painter W. P. Frith. In this same letter he says something which might almost be the words of a 
rebel Pre-Raphaelite. He boldly suggests that those pillars of the Renaissance, Michelangelo and 
Raphael could benefit greatly from the naked truth of — and | quote — ‘perfectly ravishing...untutored 
children of nature’. 


There is a drawing by Dadd of this naked child of nature in the British Museum, and it is quite 
obviously a Life Study [11]. The contrived posture is designed to emphasise anatomical features, 
and the drawing probably dates from Dadd’s student days at the Royal Academy, where he won a 
silver medal in the life class in 1840. He has incorporated what amounts to an academic exercise 
into a painting which followed his direct experiences of a world changed little since Biblical times. 
Dadd’s revelations in the East were followed by his own psychological revolution in the West, and 
by the use of this naked youth he projects his emotional transition into the picture. The unconscious 
was forcing its way into his now fragile consciousness, just as Dadd the Royal Academy student — 
the naked youth — was thrust into an unfamiliar and ancient environment. The painting is an allegory 
relating to his unfolding madness, which was soon to engulf him just a few months later, and it is a 
work which almost parodies an aesthetic clash between East and West. 
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Having induced his father to accompany him on a trip to the childhood scene of Cobham in Kent, 
Dadd murdered his father there in August 1843, and the following year, having been detained in 
France after fleeing to the continent, he was extradited back to England and committed to the 
criminal lunatic department of Bethlem Hospital. The likable student of the Royal Academy, 
described as ‘an ardent aspirant to fame’, had become a murderous madman, and as far as the art 
world was concerned he was declared to be ‘the late Richard Dada’ in a popular art journal of the 
time. 


In 1854 Dadd produced a watercolour which provides a symbolic key to his personal re-evaluation 
of his former persona. It is from his wide-ranging series to illustrate what he called ‘the passions’, 
his choice of this word being intended to add intensity to what might otherwise be termed emotions. 
Because of his psychological crisis, the ‘feeling’ function was in the ascendancy, eclipsing the 
‘thinking’ function, and hence his irrational behaviour and confused perceptions, including intense 
paranoia. The work from this series that we are going to look at is entitled Ambition [12]. In this 
painting we see a rare caricature of Dadd himself, seated upon the shoulders of a youth, whose 
allegorical significance is related to the naked youth we have just been looking at. Here we see how 
ambition was the burden of his youth, expressed quite literally in this watercolour by the artist on 
the boy’s shoulders. Dadd’s inscription on this work reads: ‘Vaulting Ambition mocking the meat it 
feeds on’. The artist has combined two quotations from Shakespeare here, the first being from 
Macbeth: ‘Vaulting ambition, which o’er leaps itself’. And the second is from Othello and lago’s 
description of jealousy: ‘It is the green-ey’d monster which doth mock the meat it feeds on’. In the 
play lago is cautioning Othello to be wary of the impact of self-destructive emotions like jealousy — 
the passions as Dadd calls them in his watercolour series. The implicit statement Dadd makes in 
this inscription relates to his view of the ambition of his earlier life as being the product of envy and 
the urge to surpass others — the ‘green-ey’d monster’ being one who is green with envy. The 
‘vaulting ambition’ is personified by the Dadd caricature, who is seen almost conducting the scene 
around him, expressing how the ambition of his youth was seeking to control his reality, while at the 
same time recognising how so ambitious a passion could end up being in control. In other words, 
Dadd himself was the meat on which his emotions fed, ultimately leading to the heights of self- 
deception, this being represented by the artist quite literally portrayed vaulted upon the shoulders 
of his youth. Ambition is now perceived as the burden of his youth. 


The unconscious emotions were now in control of his consciousness, expressed in this, one of the 
more personally meaningful works from the passions series from his time in Bethlem Hospital, 
begun around 1853. In the top left of the picture there is a Mathematical Computation [13], as 
seen in this detail. What precisely the artist had in mind at the time Dadd alone knows, but the 
inclusion of the number 666 is likely to be significant, given its presence in the Book of Revelation. 
Frequently referred to as the ‘Number of the Beast’, it is widely associated with the devil and evil 
generally, and given Dadd’s casenotes recording a preoccupation with this ‘enemy of mankind’, its 
appearance in this picture would have some resonance with the artist’s shifted perspective on the 
burden of ambition, but precisely what remains unknown. 
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Just as the naked young boy in Caravan Halted by the Sea Shore is tellingly placed in a scene 
from Dadd’s travels, so too is the picture illustrating Ambition, where the artist has peopled the 
background scene with one from his journey in Greece. Dadd has sought by this means to provide 
a context to illustrate to the viewer of each work how his dramatic and even traumatic shift in 
perceptions took place during those journeys in the eastern Mediterranean, expressed in his letters 
home and observed by his travelling companions, who thought he was suffering from what was 
described as ‘heats of the brain’. 


The theme of ambition is one that was to resurface again in Dadd’s work, but before we look at this 
we might examine the imagery source that inspired its expression. This was the Royal Academy 
Gold Medal [14] — the grand prix of the art world of his youth. When Dadd was a student the design 
of the medal had changed, but it was from this one, the original, that he drew elements for his 
allegory to illustrate ambition. On this medal we see Minerva, patroness of the arts, directing a youth 
to climb the steep and rugged ascent to the Temple of Fame on the summit. A Latin inscription on 
the medal warns that the path is by no means easy. 


When Dadd was in Broadmoor Hospital for the criminally insane, having been transferred there from 
Bethlem in 1864, he produced various forms of decoration for the hospital’s theatre, and one of 
these was a stage drop-curtain depicting the Temple of Fame. Although the curtain itself has not 
survived, a watercolour of the composition is in the Victoria and Albert Museum. This Sketch for 
the Broadmoor Theatre Drop-Curtain [15] shows the Temple of Fame inspired by the Academy 
medal. A visitor to Broadmoor who met the artist while he was an inmate in 1877 recorded the scene 
as Dadd described it to him: ‘It represents the Temple of Fame; an elegant Greek edifice standing 
on a single peak ... crowds press onwards and upwards by a series of winding stairs and platforms, 
but one at a time; and he who outstrips his fellows at first and wins the ascent is in danger of being 
overtaken, displaced, and hurled down the sheer straight precipice ... In the foreground is a wide 
terrace ... which is the starting-point for all who climb. It is crowded with figures — some eager, some 
apathetic, some pointing with feelings of envy or contempt to those who are already on the rise, 
whilst the new arrivals are making for the shore...’ 


As the inscription on the Academy medal says, the path is indeed a competitive one, and in a water- 
colour of 1866 Dadd makes his feelings on the subject allegorically explicit. It is called The Crooked 
Path [16] and in it we see two extremely ardent aspirants to fame battling it out near the summit. 
The one on the left is a Roman soldier, while the other is a medieval knight, a choice of costumes 
by Dadd that may be seen as reflecting the subject matter of artists of his era, wnen Neoclassicism 
and Medievalism vied with one another for their attention and gallery wall space. This battle for 
popular taste extended into architecture in the extreme, with Greek porticoes competing against 
Gothic pinnacles. Below we see a family group and this again is a specific visual reference to the 
youthful Dadd, perhaps embodied in the young man in the feathered hat, standing in the centre 
of the group and observing the struggle above. The picture summarises Dadda’s view of ambition 
as he now saw it, isolated by his madness in Broadmoor where he painted this meaningful picture. 
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In another sardonic parody of the Temple of Fame, Dadd had produced a picture in 1861 entitled 
Port Stragglin [17]. In his inscription on the work Dadd describes it as showing ‘the Rock and 
Castle of Seclusion’ and he points out that the work was ‘not sketched from Nature by Richard 
Dada’. |n other words, this imagery was sourced from within — a deeply personal expression of his 
feelings, not only about his view of ambition but also the isolating experience it eventually created 
for him. The word ‘stragglin’ in the title would suggest the stragglers who do not reach the summit, 
in this instance the heights of fame again, while the port itself illustrates his childhood home of 
Chatham in Kent. In the lower left of the picture we see a large timberyard, which was a reference 
point for Dadd as his grandfather had been the timber master. To the right of this we find the 
military fortifications, recalling the Royal Naval dockyard from the Chatham of his youth. Like 
several others this work is autobiographical. Instead of the Temple of Fame we now see an 
impregnable fortress, and once more Dadd portrays a parody of the Academy medal image. 


On the back of Port Stragglin he wrote several phrases, reminiscent of what might be said by 
members of the exhibition hanging committee at the Royal Academy: ‘Not a bit like it’, to which a 
reply says, ‘of course it is!’ and finally, ‘1 don’t like it. No’. Several years before painting Port 
Stragglin Dadd had produced a watercolour entitled A Curiosity Shop [18], and in it he was to 
lampoon the art world he now so derided. Potential buyers of a largely concealed painting on an 
easel inspect the work, with one requiring — of all things — binoculars to examine the picture. This 
is, of course, absurd and it is precisely that absurdity that he felt towards the culture-hungry 
marketplace, which he and his fellow young artists of the academy days depended upon. In this 
picture Dadd is telling us where his own aspirations led him: the crooked path from his promising 
youth to hopeless alienation. And as an aside, it may be worth recalling that some mental health- 
care practitioners in Dadd’s time were known as alienists, a term that expresses how madness felt 
for the individual experiencing what we now call mental illness. 


The inclusion of sailing ships from Dadd’s era, like those in Port Stragglin, is clearly indicative of 
his childhood, and we find this expressed in a magnificent oil painting from 1860. Simply known as 
Mother and Child [19], the ship appears on the right of the picture, heading across the line of the 
horizon, which is itself symbolic of a threshold — the transitional state between two worlds. Dadd’s 
study of Wilkinson’s book informed the artist about ancient Egyptian religion, as also did the travel 
writings of another contemporary, James Augustus St John. The child of Osiris and Isis was Horus, 
who under one of his symbolic states was referred to as ‘Horus of the two horizons’ — in other words, 
the East and West boundaries of the Sun. At the height of his psychological crisis, Dadd maintained 
that Osiris guided his actions, particularly when the artist was instructed to sacrifice a life, including 
that of his father, and also during the assault on a passenger in a coach when he was fleeing across 
France after the patricide. He also had murderous intentions towards others, including the pope and 
the emperor of Austria. 


The more specific symbolic narrative of the picture Mother and Child expresses both the loss of 
his personal mother and the influence of an archetypal element. In this painting the maternal image 
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is idealised into apotheosis, the radiant halo making this point perfectly explicit. Here, instead of a 
straightforward portrayal of the mother-image, we find a goddess of great beauty and elegance. Her 
large green eyes are so warm and tender and they are reflected, in a symbolic sense, by the two 
oval emerald amulets we see worn on the wrists. In terms of colour symbolism the green is 
representative of Nature, and in this context, Mother Nature. This is amplified in the traditional 
emblematic values of precious stones, where the emerald is indicative of Love and Springtime — the 
rebirth of Nature itself. | need hardly point out that Dadd’s very considerable visual knowledge of the 
natural world is exemplified in so many of his works with such botanical accuracy. 


In the painting Mother and Child we have a portrait that transcends the personal, the realm of 
consciousness, and its imagery takes us once more into the influential world of archetypes, 
autonomous activating principles of the unconscious. What we see in the picture is an aspect of the 
archetype Jung termed the Great Mother, a recurring theme in Dadd’s work, as is its associated 
theme of childhood and rebirth. In the next few paintings we will look at we explore the influence 
of the Great Mother, but before doing so there is another key symbol in this Mother and Child 
picture. It is expressive of how an archetype can influence and even dominate an individual’s 
consciousness, just as the paternal Osiris supplanted Dadd’s personal father, leading to the voice 
of destruction. On the left of the painting, perched on the wall, we see a bird of the most grossly 
inflated proportions. In symbolic terms a bird represents transcendental or spiritual power, this 
association having a primeval origin. 


Early man experienced the projection — the unconscious transference — of the spirit into birds, 
which, of course, literally transcend the earthly plane. This transcendental symbolism of birds is 
found in many cultures, because being archetypal it is part of man’s collective heritage. An example 
of this powerful supremacy of the spirit is in the native American tradition of the tribal chief wearing 
a superior feathered head-dress, and this is also common in African cultures and numerous others. 


Dadd strategically places a feather in the hat of the child in the painting so as to connect with the 
strange looking bird. That the child with the feather is intended to be Dadd himself is suggested by 
an illustration that appeared in a supplement of a local newspaper, which extensively covered the 
murder of his father in Cobham Park in Kent. The illustration in the Kentish Independent [20] of 
the 9th of September 1843 clearly shows the artist wearing an ostentatious feathered hat, the 
newspaper claiming that the image was taken from ‘original paintings’, possibly a self-portrait from 
1834 in the romantic manner of the time. 


As | have said, the bird itself represents the transcendental nature of the archetype — but what of its 
odd proportions? Jung coined a term to denote the state of consciousness when it identifies with 
an archetype, when the individual’s personal identity is controlled or eclipsed by a collective identity. It 
is like a state of possession of the ego, and Jung described this state as ‘inflation’, where the 
individual’s identity can experience a grossly exaggerated sense of, for example, self-importance, 
often to compensate for some intense feeling of inferiority or insignificance. The inflated bird in this 
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painting is a graphic expression of the psychological state of inflation, and Dadd often manifested 
this state of hybris, this word being derived from the name of a Greek spirit given to outrageous 
behaviour. When incarcerated in a French asylum prior to his extradition, he told a physician there 
that he was the ‘Son of the Sun’ and he would spend hours motionless, just staring into the sky at 
his celestial father. Dadd also spoke of spirits who could enter his body and command him to do 
things, often against his will. In this particular symbolic thread inflation is in the form of demonic 
possession, all too familiar to a tribal shaman, for example, but nowadays regarded simply as a 
symptom of mental illness and treated accordingly. 


Dadd was to explore the issue of inferiority in another watercolour from his series to illustrate the 
passions. Painted in 1854 it is simply known as Insignificance or Self-contempt [21]. The work is 
descriptively inscribed by the artist, and it reads, ‘Insignificance or self-contempt — Mortification — 
Disgusted with the world — he sinks into himself and Insignificance’. |n a way both the lengthy title 
and the picture’s content express the antithesis of the inflated bird. We see a diminutive figure arriving 
with his portfolio at the door of the drawing master, being obliged to scrape his shoes before entering 
the hallowed premises. It is an act which emphasises his humbled status, not wishing to soil the 
master’s superior furnishings within. Curiously, while the door is disproportionately large, so as to 
reduce the visual stature of the figure, the boot-scraper he is using is to his scale, rather than that 
of everything else associated with the entrance to the building. In this picture we are seeing an 
extension of the theme of ambition, which had — as we have seen — so obsessed the artist, who 
now ‘sinks into himself and insignificance’, as the inscription so aptly phrased it. He has become 
one of the stragglers of Port Stragglin — the loser in the clash of aspirants up The Crooked Path 
towards the elusive Temple of Fame. 


Just as fame and ambition were dominant themes, so too the mother figure occupied Dadd’s deeper 
thoughts. The next painting we are going to look at, in relation to this theme of the Great Mother 
archetype in Dadd’s symbolism, was believed to be of Cupid and Psyche [22], the story of which 
is in The Golden Ass by the Roman writer Apuleius. The young boy with wings is certainly Cupid, 
but the female, whom he kisses so passionately, hardly presents the image of the young girl Psyche, 
as conveyed in either the story or in Neoclassical paintings, Gerard’s Psyche Receiving Cupid’s 
First Kiss [23] from 1798 being a fairly typical example. Instead, Dadd’s figure has the voluptuous 
appearance of Aphrodite or Venus, who was Cupid’s mother. In the story of Cupid and Psyche 
Apuleius gives a strong impression of an unusually sensuous kind of relationship between Cupid 
and his mother, and they enjoyed ‘long and tender kisses’ — as Apuleius phrases it — more 
appropriate to lovers than mother and son. 


Not surprisingly, there is another piece of symbolism in Dadd’s picture which amplifies the recurring 
theme of the mother, thus confirming that the subject is mother-oriented like other works. But this 
is where the archetype of the Great Mother takes on a different and darker aspect. As though 
mirroring the position of the left foot of Venus, we see in this Detail from Cupid and Psyche [24] 
a dragon’s claw emerging from under the drapery, as if creeping out of a dark cave. Around the 
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gold claw there are pearls and a few scattered coins, and in this context their appearance here is 
connected with the widespread mythological association of dragons with treasure. Precious metals 
and pearls are a gift from the deep — the unconscious. Here again we are dealing with the 
archetype of the Great Mother, but unlike in Mother and Child, where we witnessed the union of 
mother and son in a spiritually elevated image, in the so-called Cupid and Psyche a physically 
sensuous event is taking place — a forbidden union of mother and son. 


It is necessary here to introduce another Jungian concept, intimately related to that of the Great 
Mother, so as to amplify the overall theme. | will begin by stating the obvious: each one of us is the 
product of the union of male and female, father and mother. During the first few weeks after 
conception we are sexless, but a few weeks later, when the primitive sex organs develop, we are 
essentially hermaphrodites. The final determination on which sex we become is made weeks later. 
So, initially we are neither and both male and female. As we grow in the womb one sex develops at 
the expense of the other and eventually comes to dominate, thus determining our conscious sex. 


Jung found in this developmental staging a physical confirmation of one of his most fundamental 
psychological observations, which was made through the analysis of his patients, and in particular 
their dreams. His broad-ranging comparative studies of mythology, religion and alchemy provided a 
further fusion of confirmatory ideas and imagery. That is, that we each have an unconscious 
character of the opposite sex. It exists in an undifferentiated state but can manifest itself in many 
different ways. Jung used the Latin word anima for the female aspect of a man’s unconscious, and 
the male element in a woman animus, each word broadly corresponding to the English word soul. 
Perceived as the animating principle of matter, the Greek word for soul is psyche, personified in the 
Gerard painting we were looking at a moment ago. At the risk of over simplification, we might think 
of a man as being consciously male but unconsciously female, the opposite being the case for a 
woman. Because this other sexual ‘identity’ exists in an unconscious state it may be projected, and 
it is the projection of the anima of Richard Dadd which appears in the next work we are going to 
look at. We will come back to that dragon’s claw in Cupid and Psyche in a moment, so as to 
explore its relation to mother symbolism. 


Painted in 1854 and simply called Columbine [25], in this beautiful watercolour we again find the 
ubiquitous associations with Mother Nature. Of particular interest in this image, however, is the lead- 
line used for taking depth soundings at sea — it is draped across her shoulders. Once more we 
return to his childhood and the sea port of Chatham; a recurring theme in his work. The archetypal 
core of this image relates to the anima figure, because of its symbolic associations with the sea. In 
the Jungian system the sea represents the source of life — both literally and metaphorically — and 
therefore the source of consciousness. We emerge into life from an undifferentiated and therefore 
unconscious state within the amniotic fluid — the ‘sea’ within the womb. In dream imagery the anima 
figure frequently has associations with the sea, emerging from it like Venus in Botticelli’s famous 
painting of the Birth of Venus [26]. And male mariners invariably refer to ships as ‘she’ and not ‘he’. 
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Another painting by Dadd, called Melancholy [27], contains implicit symbolism related to the 
anima figure in Columbine, both works dating from the same year. The scallop shell we see worn 
in the hat of this figure is a frequent emblem used by pilgrims, and here we see that the melancholy 
pilgrim has descended to the sea shore, there watching and waiting — for what? In Botticelli’s famous 
painting Venus rides the foam from which she was conceived in a scallop shell, and according to 
mythology this was the womb which nurtured her in the sea. So here again there is an archetypal 
association, and the melancholy pilgrim awaits this vision from the unconscious depths. He clings 
to the conscious domain of the senses in anticipation of this forceful encounter. 


The childhood precipitating factor in Dadd’s mother complex was one of the most tragic and 
traumatic incidents in his unhappy life. His mother was only thirty-five when she died and Dadd 
himself was only seven years old. At this formative age his mother’s death must have had a 
devastating impact on him, and the evidence or expression of this lies in the works we have been 
looking at. In his series to illustrate the passions Dadd produced one called Grief or Sorrow [28] 
and it is a work that conveys the tragedy of his childhood, with its sombre, monochromatic 
appearance heightening the sense of gloom and sadness. As used in other works by Dadd, foliage 
overlaying the main image expresses that which is barely accessible or concealed — in other words 
unconscious. It shows us a monumental tomb, on the top of which we see a skull exposing its ghastly 
features by removing the drapery with its skeletal right hand. In its left hand it holds the symbolic 
arrow of death. Beneath this, encased in an arch, we see the figure of a woman holding an urn. This 
is literally a container of the ashes of the dead, and symbolically a vessel of containment related to 
rebirth as a womb symbol, seen in the picture strategically placed in the anatomically appropriate 
position. In this sense rebirth refers to the dawning into consciousness of that which is valuable but 
beyond the light of the senses. The cave where the dragon guards its treasure. 


Later on we are going to concentrate on how the mother theme developed into a symbolic 
expression of rebirth in Dadd’s work, but | should now like to return to the dragon symbolism in 
relation to the mother, which we first encountered in the painting referred to as Cupid and Psyche. 
To explore this theme we need to bear in mind that Jung’s development of his analytical ideas of the 
structure of the psyche, and in particular the Collective Unconscious, drew heavily upon mythology, 
where cultural commonalties demonstrate a universal expression of meaning. 


During the intense period of adolescence, the phase of transition from boyhood into manhood, the 
male individual is confronted with the challenge of breaking away from the parental bond of the 
family unit. A young man is faced with the task of withdrawing his psychologically active love 
commitment to his mother, in readiness to transfer these emotions to someone else. Jung observed 
that this subliminal heroic struggle was expressed symbolically by the archetypal myth of the hero 
versus the dragon. In early childhood the anima is projected initially onto the mother, since she 
embodies the essence of femininity. In later life this projection is withdrawn and redirected onto the 
woman who then has custody, so to speak, of a man’s anima, appropriately referred to as a ‘soul 
mate’. In symbolic terms, the myth of the dragon-slayer shows the hero slaying the dragon in order 
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to free the princess. In other words, the mother — the dragon — possessing the anima — the treasure 
to be freed to gain the princess — has to be symbolically slain. A very strong and possessive mother 
— a veritable dragon — can so inhibit this psychological drama that breaking free of the adolescent 
state becomes a daunting challenge. 


Dadd was to illustrate this archetypal struggle in his entry for the competition to provide murals for 
the new Palace of Westminster in 1843. His entry, which portrayed St. George After the Death of 
the Dragon [29] was unsuccessful and even critically derided in the press when the Exhibition [30] 
opened to the public. At that time he had recently returned from his travels, and he was already 
struggling with the severity of his psychological crisis. 


Parallel symbolic meanings may be drawn from a familiar myth like that of the Minotaur, described 
by Ovid as being ‘part man and part bull’. This creature dwelt in the Labyrinth, the dark subterranean 
world representing the unconscious. The hero figure Theseus slays the monstrous Minotaur and 
with the aid of Ariadne — the anima figure — he is freed from the darkness into the renewed light of 
consciousness once more. 


Returning to the painting Cupid and Psyche and that dragon’s claw, one could be excused for 
thinking that it is simply the foot of a chair on which the female sits, and its appearance beneath the 
drapery pure chance. There is nothing accidental in Dadd’s symbolism. He has quite deliberately 
shown it emerging from a dark cave, the standard haunt of dragons in all the best stories. The early 
death of Richard Dadd’s mother precluded the heroic freeing of the anima, and he remained in a 
position where his mother was idealised and, as we have seen, even deified in a picture like Mother 
and Child. In the next painting we are going to examine we will see how this quite unrealistic view 
of the mother achieved a kind of breaking point. Just over a month before Dadd painted Grief or 
Sorrow he produced another watercolour from his passions series, entitled by the artist Deceit or 
Duplicity [31]. Every area of this work is charged with symbolic content, so we shall begin its 
analysis by trying to establish the context or location of the scene. The entire work has an extremely 
claustrophobic atmosphere, as though tomb-like in appearance. This is especially true of the internal 
architecture in the background, and with the skull resting on the figure’s knee there is an explicit 
reference to death. It is almost as though we are seeing the inside of the monumental tomb 
portrayed in the picture Grief or Sorrow. 


The womb-vessel symbolism implicit in the vase we looked at reappears in Deceit or Duplicity, 
where its presence is embodied in this quite extraordinary organic chair. The lower part is composed 
of bulbous and sensuous curves, visually suggesting the abdominal area of the body. It is almost as 
if the chair were pregnant, and the superimposed panel is showing us the contents of the womb. 
This panel depicts the Biblical Temptation of Eve in the Garden of Eden, with the serpent 
presenting the Mother of Mankind with the apple that would lead to downfall and expulsion from 
Paradise. A noteworthy feature of the serpent is the upper body and particularly the head, portrayed 
as being a balding older man. From other works where the artist’s father seems to put in an 
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appearance, the visual suggestion here is that this serpent is, indeed, the artist’s father, Robert 
Dadd, whose son believed him to be the devil. Richard Dadd told the apothecary at Bethlem that 
his father was ‘the author of the ruin of my race’, making an explicit reference to the Biblical 
downfall of mankind. We might also note the excessively long tail, which also appeared in his St. 
George After the Death of the Dragon and was remarked on by a critic at the time. 


In the large and dominant figure in Deceit or Duplicity we are presented with the personification 
of deception, and here there is revealed the ambivalent nature of the mother archetype. The figure 
removes the idealised, illusory mask — the persona — of gentle motherhood and reveals the fearful 
dragon. Here again we are encountering the contradiction of the mother archetype, and in the 
hideous features behind the mask we perceive a personification of the archetypal manifestation 
that Jung described as the Terrible Mother — one who is capable of provoking terror. Broadly speaking, 
she is symbolic of death, and this is, of course, amplified by the skull resting on her knee. By 
extension the image expresses the duality or duplicity of Mother Nature: her life bestowing beauty 
and her death-dealing indifference to suffering caused by calamitous events. In Hermetic 
Philosophy the return to the mother is symbolic of death, but with the potential for rebirth through 
the alchemical process of transmutation, but more on that later. 


Again and again in Dadd’s work we are confronted with the themes of the mother and childhood. In 
another painting from his series to illustrate the passions he portrays the road to childhood. The 
artist simply entitled the work Want [82] and beyond the family group in the painting we see the 
road leading to a gateway, beyond which lies the river Medway and Dadd’s birthplace of Chatham. 
The figure on crutches conceals his identity behind a paper on which is written the message, ‘Good 
Christians on to a poor forlorn outcast’. Here Dadd is expressing his feelings of being an outcast 
from society, both through his confinement and psychological state; hence the concealment of the 
person’s identity. A letter ‘S’ in the message is written back to front, just as a child might do, again 
reinforcing the childhood theme of the picture. 


A most unusual feature of this watercolour is a group of symbols, which Dadd has concealed in the 
gravel of the roadway at the bottom of the picture, so minute as to be barely discernable and 
difficult to identify. This sequence of drawn symbols shows their origin to be alchemical, the 
symbolic and often abstruse imagery of which Dadd appears to have been familiar, especially given 
his usage of them in several works. There was an appaling lack of formal standardisation in the use 
and application of alchemical signs and symbols, and there were over sixty different symbols for 
gold alone. However, this particular ‘formula’ of Dadd’s functions not only on the alchemical level but 
also with the study of astrology. Alchemists were invariably well versed in both subjects and the 
one influenced the other during the course of their activities. They are then astro-alchemical 
symbols. Reading from left to right, the first is basic copper acetate and the Earth, although in 
chemistry this symbol denotes sulphur. The second is antimony and it also represents the Earth, 
while the third is silver and, of course, the Moon. The fourth is copper and Venus. The fifth symbol 
is particularly unusual but is probably a variation on that for lead and Saturn. The sixth is iron and 
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Mars, but the seventh is again rather unfamiliar — possibly tin and Jupiter. The eighth is definitely 
gold and the Sun, and the ninth, a star, represents ammonia, although in some alchemical works it 
has also been used to denote gold. The tenth symbol is quite unique and is purely of Dadd’s own 
invention, although it too is very difficult to discern with certainty. It may be a crudely drawn 
representation of a heart superimposed by a balance, which appears to be weighted on the left side 
and therefore unbalanced, although this interpretation is highly speculative. 


This final symbol may relate to Dadd’s preoccupation with Osiris, from whom he believed he was 
descended, and be linked to Osiris as Lord of the Underworld. When a person died they entered the 
Hall of the Dead, where Osiris was seated in judgement on his throne. In the illustrations from the 
Egyptian “Book of the Dead’ we find the god Anubis adjusting the balance, on one side of which the 
deceased’s heart was placed and weighed against Truth, symbolised by a feather, the emblem of 
Maat goddess of Truth and Cosmic Harmony. It is a kind of ‘body and soul’ juxtaposition. In the V&A 
Museum there is a sketch book from Dadd’s travels in the East and one page shows a Drawing of 
Maat [33]. Also, the inclusion of the Moon symbol in Dadd’s astro-alchemical formula is connected 
with Osiris in that, like the Moon and its phases, Osiris too was fragmented and then made whole 
again — the Full Moon. As to what Dadd’s formula meant in its totality — well, that’s anyone’s guess! 


In 1844 B. R. Haydon published his Lectures on Painting and Design and some years later Dadd 
annotated a copy of volume one. Among his often vague notes written in the margins, he comments 
on genius and this ‘double nature of human beings’, adding this duality contended for mastery, 
suggesting the influence of the unconscious on genius. Dadd then refers directly to the Egyptian 
funerary practice illustrated in their art, saying ‘thou art tried in the balance and found wanting’. 


A literary illustration indicating Dadd’s interest in alchemy is contained in another manuscript in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. It comprises three poems with several line illustrations by Dadd, and 
one of these depicts an Alchemist [34] at work. It comes from a poem entitled Walpurgis Night, 
which is a Europe-wide festival focused on warding off evil spirits and the like. The poem tells the 
story of a tormented young genius who sets out on the alchemical quest. Like Goethe’s Faust the 
young hero of the story experiences an encounter with the forces of evil, and eventually he is led to his 
death by the deceit and duplicity of the devil. In the same manuscript are another Two Drawings [35], 
one showing the young hero in the throws of demonic persecution, while the other depicts an equally 
disturbing scene. They could so easily be autobiographical in their alarming content, given the known 
dynamics of Dadd’s psychological crisis and the paranoia recorded in his case-notes. 


Jung found that Goethe’s Faust was saturated with alchemical themes and his rediscovery of the 
significance of these led to his re-evaluation of this much derided scientific art, leading him to define 
alchemy as ‘a projected psychology of the collective unconscious’. Jung found fundamental 
similarities between the dreams of modern man and the visions of the alchemists, and it is through 
his comparative analysis of alchemical symbolism that he was able to interpret the more abstruse 
symbolism in the dreams of his patients, indicating the Collective Unconscious at work. 
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There is an undated and untitled drawing by Dadd in the Fitzwilliam Museum in Cambridge which 
depicts an Hermetic Philosopher [36] or alchemist. It has several symbolic elements and the first 
we shall examine is the circular image on the shoulder, an emblem depicting a dragon curled up 
and devouring itself. This universal symbol is known as the Ouroboros and it is essentially the 
hieroglyph representing eternity. In alchemy it also represented the figure of Saturn, or ‘Old Father 
Time’ as we more benignly call him nowadays. Under the name of Cronus in Greek mythology he 
was King of the Titans and the Lord of Time, especially when expressing the more negative, all- 
consuming nature of Time itself; hence the devouring Ouroboros. Cronus overthrew his father and 
ruled until he in turn was overthrown by his son, as one epoch was superseded by the next. Cronus, 
known in the Roman pantheon as Saturn, set out to literally devour his offspring in the hope of 
avoiding his fate. This patricidal theme from mythology would have resonated with Dadd. 


The Ouroboros appears frequently in alchemical works from ancient cultures to Renaissance 
Europe, and it is of an archetypal nature. It shows the dragon or serpent devouring itself and it 
represents what amounts to a symbolic expression of the ineffable secret that lies at the heart of 
Hermetic Philosophy. This image of the Ouroboros [37] is from an alchemical treatise from 1760. 
You have to try to imagine what happens when it has eaten its way to its own neck! 


Another symbolic device that Dadd has included in the portrait of the Hermetic Philosopher is the 
strange protrusions on the character’s chin, an inclusion that appears to be quite baffling at first 
sight. These appendages are all tied in with a symbolic concept Dadd adopted and explored in 
several pictures. In Deceit or Duplicity we saw how the artist used the incident in the Garden of 
Eden to amplify a sense of foreboding evil, using what appears to be his father as the devil 
incarnate. The image Dadd was to focus on was another beast, intimately connected with the pagan 
Pan. Those objects on the chin of the Hermetic Philosopher may be the fleshy items to be seen 
in this photograph of a Goat [38], relating directly to Dadd’s ideas about demonic possession, and 
the face of the Hermetic Philosopher has a mask-like appearance — his persona. 


In the Hebrew tradition it was upon a goat that the tribe cast their sins, before casting out the goat 
itself into the wilderness, taking with it the evil qualities of the people in this symbolic ritual of the 
scapegoat. Included in Hebrew demonology were the Se’irim, the name of these evil spirits being 
derived from a word meaning ‘hairy he-goat’. As a consequence the goat became associated with 
the devil in the Judeo-Christian tradition, hence the cloven hoof and the devil’s frequent portrayal 
with the lower portions of a goat. Like the Minotaur it was half man and half beast, which in a sense 
symbolically encapsulates the two halves of the psyche, with consciousness represented by man 
and the unconscious being the beast. This same goat-like portrayal is to be found in the ancient 
figure of the trickster archetypal figure of the Greek God Pan [39]. 


Pan’s counterpart in British folklore is Robin Goodfellow, the rural spirit who would laughingly lead 
travellers astray in the night-filled countryside, striking panic into their minds as they became lost. 
This mischief is portrayed in Dadd’s Illustration from the Ballad of Robin Goodfellow [40]. 
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In 1874 Dadd undertook the painting of several panels to decorate the theatre’s stage at 
Broadmoor, each illustrating a particular human quality, although most are little more than 
decorative in content. However, in the one he entitled Folly [41] we see expressed again that 
juxtaposition of man and beast, embodied in such figures as Pan and Robin Goodfellow. On the 
extreme right of the composition the goat reappears, this time portrayed like the Hermae [42] 
sculptures of ancient Greece, stone objects often portraying Hermes and also Pan. They were 
popular religious ornaments in the gardens of Athens and elsewhere, but Dadd has resisted the 
temptation to add genitalia, although we do not know what is concealed beneath the drapery. 
Instead he settles for the erotic symbol of fecundity embodied by the goat. On the opposite side we 
see a mirrored image but of a man, a philosopher perhaps, wearing a garland to indicate his 
esteemed status. Each represents opposite functions within the psyche, feeling and thinking, the 
interaction between the two being finely balanced. We fee/ we want to do something, but we think 
we should not. For Dadd the feeling — or ‘passion’ — response was often not constrained in this way, 
resulting in irrational and sometimes violent behaviour. His awareness of this agonising polarity 
gave impetus to the series of watercolours he entitled the passions, through which he attempted to 
creatively integrate the negative forces operating within his own psyche. Dadd even illustrated his 
challenging state in a watercolour from the passions series, entitled Agony — Raving Madness [43]. 
While the figure may be another caricature of Dadd, the portrayal and context in no way reflect the 
contemporary circumstances at Bethlem, although the image does convey the inmates’ living 
conditions at the old ‘Bedlam’. He may have drawn his visual idea from The Lunatic Asylum [44], 
an illustration in Horsley popular book, entitled The Affectionate Parent's Gift and Good Child's 
Reward, first published in London in 1827. 


Between the polarised characterisations of feeling and thinking that we saw in Folly, we see 
children adopting masks — their theatrical personae. The children differ little from one another, but 
then so too do the personae or masks themselves. Jung adopted the term persona to indicate that 
element of the personality that we consciously contrive to present to the world, a self-image of how 
we wish to be seen by others. The risk inherent in this wish-fulfilment action is that the individual’s 
persona can become too inflexible and removed from the actuality of the individual’s ego. So much 
so, that a psychological rift can evolve to the individual’s detriment, as they believe that the persona 
really is who they are in its entirety, while suppressing less desirable qualities that they eventually 
come to deny, sometimes projecting them on to others in this unconscious process involving the 
component of the psyche Jung called the shadow. All too often we can end up severely criticising 
others for the negative qualities we ourselves possess but repress — shadow projection. 


As to the title of Folly that Dadd gave the work, the artist has intuitively expressed that rift in his 
youthful persona, the point in his life when the pursuit of fame ceased to be of true value, and it is 
no coincidence that this panel appeared on the stage where he had also painted the Temple of 
Fame, illustrated in the Sketch for the Broadmoor Theatre Drop-Curtain. As we have seen in 
other works, it was a challenging theme that preoccupied him, even as he approached the age of 
sixty while enriching the recreational environment of Broadmoor with his artistic skills. 
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The next painting we are going to look at dates to 1849-1850, as inscribed on the canvas by Dadd, 
although he did not give the work a title. This large oil painting was produced while he was still at 
Bethlem and has acquired the title The Flight Out of Egypt [45], and it presents us with another 
example of the artist's preoccupation with the religion of ancient Egypt. We see the central character 
in the composition, and Dadd had obviously drawn inspiration from his reading of Wilkinson’s book 
on the ancient Egyptians, particularly with reference to sacrifices undertaken by the high priest. The 
Egyptologist says how ‘the high priest who superintended the immolating of the victims was 
covered with a sort of mantle made of an entire leopard skin.’ Dadd evidently saw himself in that 
role in relation to Osiris. If we take a closer look at this character, we can see in this Detail [46] 
some other features of a symbolic nature, suggesting further identifications with Dadd himself. The 
elaborate gold and jewelled belt has at its centre a lion’s head and Dadd was, astrologically speaking, 
born under the sign of Leo, covering the period of the 23rd July to 22nd August. The star-studded 
fabric running from the belt to behind this figure reinforces this astral link. Also on the belt, to the left 
of the lion’s face, there is the head and neck of a goat. As we shall explore shortly, the rest of the 
goat’s body appears elsewhere in the painting, where it takes on a symbolic link with Osiris. 


The tree that the artist portrays emerging from the figure’s head is also related to Egyptian religion, 
wherein the tree is sacred to Osiris, and we know that Dadd carried out sacrifices according to the 
will, he believed, of that deity. When he murdered his father Dadd first tried to cut his throat, but 
when that became impossible in the struggle he stabbed him to death in the chest. Similarly, when 
he was arrested in France it was after trying to cut the Frenchman’s throat with a razor, and in 
England when the authorities searched his studio they found drawings of his friends, all with their 
throats cut. Dadd’s inspiration for the means of sacrifice was the Egyptian priests, who selected the 
victims and applied the hieroglyph of the Priests’ Seal [47], as illustrated in Wilkinson’s book. 


That palm tree that we see strategically placed above the priestly figure is intended to evoke that 
which is rising from within the psyche of the individual, and here too we are witnessing archetypal 
symbolism, in particular that of the Great Mother. Like all contents of the Collective Unconscious we 
are dealing with non-personal symbolism, transcending the individual into a universal meaning, but 
with the potential to become personalised through integration into consciousness. In this context the 
mother symbolism is a primordial manifestation of our tree-dwelling primate ancestors, who, like the 
modern family of apes, derived security and safety from the maternal embrace of the trees they 
inhabited. Even today human children find climbing trees an irresistible activity and we cannot 
simply dismiss it as an amusing pastime, nor the tree-houses we like to build. And adults of our 
species have also been known to hug trees for some otherwise inexplicable reason! 


Dadd has also drawn upon his knowledge of Greek mythology and incorporated this into a fusion 
with that of ancient Egypt. The high priest figure drinks from a vessel, the shining circular base of 
which represents the Sun that Dadd claimed in France to be the object of his celestial worship. All 
signs of the astrological zodiac are assigned a heavenly body and in the case of Leo it is the Sun, 
so it was clearly personal symbolism. Similarly, zodiacal signs are allocated preferential colours and 
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in the case of Leo they inevitably tend to be warm, such as red and orange, the colours surrounding 
the central figure, and also the decidedly European, even Italian Renaissance-looking youth in the 
bottom right corner. The Greek influence stems from the myth surrounding Apollo, who replaced the 
older Helios in the role of Sun god. Apollo’s father was Zeus and his mother was Leto, who is said 
to have hugged a palm tree while giving birth to him on the island of Delos. A further illustration can 
be found in the Metamorphosis of Apuleius, when an initiate elected to represent Helios is crowned 
with palms and wears the mystic mantle, in Dadd’s picture suggested by the leopard skin. 


We also see how the central figure in the painting drinks from the stream and the circular base of 
the vessel conceals his face, thus eclipsing his identity. We also saw this identity concealment in the 
watercolour Want, and again this action is demonstrated in this detail from the Hermetic 
Philosopher [48], where the figure holds something that the viewer is not permitted to see. All this 
relates to alchemy, which was often referred to as the ‘Secret Art’, hence the profusion of complex 
allegory and abstruse symbolism in the various documents produced by the alchemists themselves. 
Even today we still speak of things being ‘hermetically sealed’ to indicate that they are inaccessible 
to external influence. 


A visual example of this esoteric symbolism can be seen in this detail from an Alchemical 
Illustration [49] in a French treatise of 1602. We see pictured a king and queen, the fairly 
standard device used in alchemy to convey both opposing elements and the potential for unification 
into one. What is particularly interesting here is how the book’s illustrator has shown the Sun and 
Moon positioned on the heads of the figures, from each of which emerge stylised trees. This is an 
archetypal evocation that Dadd also expressed in his painting called The Flight Out of Egypt, 
where we saw the priestly figure holding the Sun disc and the tree emerging above. By placing 
this image in the centre of the picture, he is making it clear that this is the symbolic key. Anciently, 
the palm represented life after death — spiritual rebirth — hence also its usage in the New Testament. 


In the right-hand lower corner of the The Flight Out of Egypt a family group is seen, centred upon 
the mother holding a baby — again that recurring theme of childhood and more particularly rebirth. 
The really significant feature in this area is the youth being ejected from the family circle by a goat. 
Dadd expresses through allegory his own experiences of subliminal influence, and we have already 
seen his focus on the symbolic use of this creature. Once more Dadd’s inspiration is drawn from his 
knowledge of Egyptian mythology. If we look at this Highlighted Area [50] of The Flight Out of 
Egypt, without its ‘cast of thousands’, we see the drama taking place right across the lower 
foreground. The youth being pushed over by the goat is in turn knocking over a jug, spilling its 
contents back into the flowing water. The Egyptian inspiration here is not so much concerned with 
Osiris, but rather the god known as Khnum [51], whom we see depicted as a goat in this image. 
His hieroglyph also includes a jug and this refers to his role in relation to the source of the river 
Nile, the annual inundation of which fertilised the adjacent land through the influence of Hapi, 
another figure from the Egyptian pantheon. The inundation itself occurred when the Sun was in the 
astrological period of Leo, and this Egyptian origin probably led to the adoption of ornamental 
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lions’ heads that we see today in countless grand gardens, with water pouring from the mouths. 


Aside from his associations with water, Knnum was also perceived as a creator deity, and his 
foundation myth states that he made the first egg from which the Sun emerged, thus linking him to 
that solar disc held by the high priest character in The Flight Out of Egypt. In this painting we see 
various individuals holding ceramic jugs and this relates to Khnum’s role as the creator potter, 
fashioning beings from the clay-rich silt on the banks of the Nile. Dadd’s painting displays a very 
large number of jugs. Carried on the heads of women, the artist remarked on this practice in a letter 
to his friend Frith, saying that they ‘are very capital subjects for the brush’. Uniquely, the jug shown 
with the youth and the goat has a metallic appearance, and even its design is quite different from 
others in the painting. In its overall design it closely resembles the one that appears in Dadd’s painting 
referred to, incorrectly, as depicting Cupid and Psyche. The jug’s handle is concealed by the drapery 
in that painting, but these Details [52] show the similarities between the two designs. Earlier we saw 
how such vessels are linked to womb symbolism and its corollary rebirth, hence also the significant 
presence of the mother and baby in The Flight Out of Egypt. 


Khnum’s connection with Osiris, Lord of the Dead, is expressed in the fact that the Egyptians called 
upon Khnum to intercede with Osiris on their behalf, hoping thereby to receive a favourable 
judgement in the Underworld — the domain of Osiris. Moving across to the left of this Highlighted 
Area [53], we see two more youths, one ‘baptising’ the other, although not in the broader Judeo- 
Christian sense of the word — he is being initiated. The youth appears to stare directly out of the 
painting at the viewer, smiling and being received by a pair of hands that just emerge from the edge 
of the canvas. Within this particular grouping in The Flight Out of Egypt there is a rather mysterious 
object, shown more clearly in this Highlighted Detail [54]. There appear to be the legs of a skinned 
animal with dark cloven hooves, so could this be the lower portion of the goat whose upper body we 
saw in the central figure’s belt? And its colouring reflects that around the priestly figure. The object’s 
proximity to the mysterious hands shows they are connected, as is the youthful initiate almost 
making contact. Given the painting’s focus on Egypt, we are led towards the inevitable conclusion 
that this has a definite link with Dadd’s preoccupation with the god Osiris. If we examine images of 
Osiris from Wilkinson’s study, there are several showing the god in relation to offerings being made. 
The two reproduced here show, firstly, the headless hide of a spotted animal, positioned next to the 
standing Osiris. The second image, from a funerary papyrus, also shows Osiris, before whom an 
offering table is seen with the leg and thigh of an animal. This relates specifically to the Osiris myth 
for it was his son Horus who avenged his father Osiris, who had been dismembered by his brother 
Set. Horus cut off the leg and thigh of Set and cast it among the stars, where it became associated 
with the constellation the Egyptians called the ‘Leg and Thigh’. Could those mysterious hands in the 
painting be those of Osiris, reaching in to receive the youthful Dadd’s offering? 


One could be forgiven for thinking they are just a bunch of kids having fun with water, and that is 
precisely what the artist who painted them would have expected. Remember, his is a Secret Art... 
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In this exploration we have repeatedly encountered the powerful symbolic significance of the 
themes of the mother and rebirth in Dadd’s work, and we are now going to concentrate on his visual 
ideas of rebirth. Alchemy was essentially a spiritual quest, having for its goal a transmutation or 
rebirth, closely intermingled with similar concepts like redemption and salvation. The essential 
physical objective of alchemy was to transmute base metals like lead into noble metals like gold. 
Prior to the Enlightenment and the so-called Age of Reason, this very ancient precursor of modern 
chemistry and physics contained little of the empirical materialism of modern science. Instead, the 
alchemist was literally at one with his work — he identified psychologically with the materials and 
processes which engaged his attention. Instead of the over-valued objectivity which so characterises 
post-Renaissance thinking, the alchemists were passionately subjective. In alchemy we encounter 
the undifferentiated workings of the deepest layers of the human psyche. It is as if in the Hermetic 
Art we are witnessing the functional structure of the psyche -— its striving for equilibrium and 
perfection in accordance with the evolutionary laws of Nature. Gold equals perfection and both the 
metal and its colour have historically been associated with those who are esteemed as having 
achieved spiritual perfection. Why else would the halos surrounding the heads of saints in Christian 
art be gold? Why else would we gild the statues of Buddha? We even use gold rings to indicate the 
union of two into one in the marriage ceremony, and it is not simply because the stuff is valuable. 
The ‘wedding is of a spiritual nature, although the ceremonies in the modern Church may have lost 
much of their original magic. 


Dadd intuitively recognised in alchemical symbolism a vehicle for integrating the often overwhelming 
unconscious forces within his own experiences — the archetypes. To achieve this integration or 
rebirth, he had to return to the state of childhood, so as to be psychologically reborn from his 
disintegrating personality. This was both a return to his personal childhood — so often expressed in 
his work — but more importantly a return to a primal state where there was scope for renewal. 
Watercolour filled the font for this baptism and oils and canvas became the liturgy in his service. 


This profound psychological transition he recognised for what it was and he called it The Child’s 
Problem [55], the title of one of his most significant works. And it represents a synthesis of the more 
disturbing elements in his own psychological problem, clearly indicated by the alarming expression 
in the child’s eyes. As we might expect, the work is rich in symbolic content, and to begin its 
analysis we shall look first at the allegorical device he used to imply the confrontational nature of 
the challenge the artist faced. On the table we see a chess-set with a game in progress. A 
seemingly crucial point about the stage of the game from the position of the pieces is that check- 
mate could be achieved in a couple of moves, but that intellectually objective interpretation is to 
completely overlook what is the most sublime symbolic element — the reason why Dadd used the 
game of chess to emphasise the child’s problem. It is the positioning of the king and queen pieces 
at diametrically opposite corners on the board. This is of no great relevance to the game in hand, 
but it is of major significance to the symbolic message contained in the work. It represents a 
polarisation of the male and female principles, a kind of contradiction between conscious and 
unconscious, the latter representing the anima through the queen chess piece, while the former is 
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the artist's own troubled consciousness — the masculine principle expressed by the king. 
This interpretation is supported by the fact that these two pieces are positioned directly in front of 
the figures of the child and the adult, reinforcing a symbolic connection between the picture’s 
characters and the chess pieces themselves. 


This tension between the two is further exemplified by the sleeping figure on the right of the 
painting, where gender ambiguity is expressed by the fact that the figure wears a man’s coat but the 
headgear of a woman, and the face has an almost sinister uncertainty that heightens this tension 
still further. Being asleep reinforces the unconscious expression, while the child’s hand reaches out 
in an attempt to awaken the character. In other words, symbolically draw it into consciousness. 


This theme of polarisation is also amplified in the background of the picture. On the left we see an 
African Slave [56] in chains, with the caption, ‘Am / not a man and a brother’. This image and caption 
are taken from the Wedgwood Medallion [57] made in 1768 for the Slave Emancipation Society of 
England. And once more we are returned to the childhood theme expressed through a Sailing 
Ship [58], depicted in the painting on the right as a ‘Remarkable Fast Slaver’, as Dadd captioned 
it. Right and left of The Child’s Problem he presents us with contradiction, and he has not used 
these two images to invoke some abolitionist sentiment — even if he held such views — but rather 
as a symbolic device to reinforce the essential theme of the conflict between opposites. This 
tension is what the painting is expressing, with ample ingredients to stress this meaning. 


Having got that message across, Dadd then introduces another dimension in the work, taking us 
onto a higher level of meaning by returning us to the archetype of the Great Mother. We see a 
statue of the Greek goddess Demeter [59], who embodied this symbolic function. To the ancient 
agriculturalists she represented Mother Earth and particularly her fertility. In Dadd’s sculptural 
portrayal of Demeter, the enlarged head of corn she gestures towards is expressive of this role. 
Demeter’s Roman name of Ceres is from where we derive the word ‘cereal’ in relation to crops. 


Demeter’s role in the natural cycle of life and death revolves around her daughter Persephone, who 
was taken by Hades as his queen in the Underworld or, psychologically speaking, the unconscious. 
A crucially relevant incident in the myth is when, searching for her daughter Demeter is informed by 
Helios about what had happened with Hades — Light exposes Darkness. Persephone was 
periodically freed from Hades and returned to her mother’s embrace, and this represents the renewal 
or rebirth theme we are currently exploring, since the myth is expressing the cyclical nature of the 
seasons under the influence of sunlight. 


If we now examine other items on the table top, once more we find significant clues, a notable one 
being the hazelnuts scattered about, with a nutcracker placed next to a plate. Dadd’s childhood in 
Chatham meant he knew the local name of these nuts, which was Kent Cobs [60], so here there 
is a subtle reference to his own early life. These nuts differ from the more rounded Hazelnuts [61], 
the Kent Cobs being almost egg-shaped, and we shall return to this nut symbol in another work. 
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We also see on the table top a drinking glass and decanter, but these mundane domestic items are 
next to an object that is far removed from the familiar, and it is one that is instantly incongruous in 
its general appearance and design, as shown in the Highlighted Detail [62]. In fact, this golden 
vase simply could not function as a utilitarian item around the Victorian home. So what is it? 


Again we are returned to alchemical symbolism, but here it is far more explicit and barely a symbol 
at all. With its harmonious proportions and aligned astrological spheres, it is actually a representation 
of an item of alchemical equipment, admittedly of Dadd’s own unique design so as to disguise its 
meaning. In alchemy it was variously described as the ‘Vase of the Philosophers’ or the ‘Vase of 
Hermes’, and it is connected with the womb symbolism we encountered earlier. This makes the 
intimate connection with the overall theme of rebirth in The Child’s Problem. 


In another detail from the 1602 French treatise, which we examined in relation to The Flight Out of 
Egypt symbolism, this Alchemical Illustration [63] presents the Hermetic Vase, each of several 
containing symbols representing stages in what the alchemists called the Great Work. Yet another 
Alchemical Illustration [64], this time from 1622, shows us this vase again, now consisting of three 
spheres and positioned above the furnace, with both the king and queen present, figures sometimes 
used to denote sulphur and mercury. We also see the character representing Saturn and the metal 
lead on the right of the image, and behind him the Sun Tree symbol hinted at in The Flight Out of 
Egypt. The interplay between alchemy and astrology was vital to the Great Work, and Dadd’s vase 
in The Child’s Problem incorporates those spheres to represent this planetary interaction, just like 
the astro-alchemical symbols hidden in the painting called Want. 


Another name for the Vase of Hermes was the Philosophers’ Egg, this again being an expression 
of the womb-rebirth symbolism, and we saw earlier how the Egyptian deity Knnum created the egg 
from which the Sun was hatched. An Alchemical Illustration [65] from a treatise of 1625 presents 
us with the shape of the egg, within which the male and female principles are united in what the 
alchemists referred to figuratively as a marriage — the ‘Chemical Wedding’ being a popular parallel 
term. In this image we again see the symbols of chemicals and metals, with their corresponding 
astrological significance suggested by the star shapes. The fire-breathing dragon implies the 
application of heat from the alchemist’s furnace, without which the transmutation of the Great Work 
cannot take place, and we looked at the wider symbolic role of the dragon earlier, particularly the 
Ouroboros. The ‘REBIS’ inscription displayed on the figure is from the Latin res bina meaning ‘two 
things’, expressing the fusion of opposites within the Philosophers’ Egg. 


We now turn to Dadd’s wonderful oil painting, Contradiction — Oberon and Titania [66], noting 
how the incongruously large egg in the upper right of the composition is echoed by the shape of the 
picture itself — a return to that form and content interplay we looked at in Dadd’s earlier paintings of 
subjects from Fairyland. Here it is designed to draw our attention to one of the key symbols in the 
painting, by blurring the boundary between the viewer and the image. Obtaining a canvas shape 
that exactly corresponded with that of an egg would have been difficult to acquire, so it was a 
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practical compromise for the artist now confined to Bethlem Hospital. Nevertheless, he knew what 
he meant by the use of the painting’s oval form. What is especially noteworthy is how the green egg 
is held within a complex golden structure, the design of which includes small spheres, reminiscent 
of the Hermetic Vase in The Child’s Problem. Both items in these two paintings are symbolic of the 
same function — the astro-alchemical womb within which transmutation and rebirth takes place. By 
visually extracting this detail and heightening its green and gold colouring, we can more easily 
appreciate this complex piece of Dadd’s Alchemical Equipment [67]. The green, marble-like 
material from which the egg in the painting is made reappears as small spheres equidistant either 
side of the egg itself. These green spheres only appear in this general area of the painting, as 
though orbiting like planets around the egg itself. 


On a purely mundane level of interpretation, this painting derives its general inspiration from 
Shakespeare’s A Midsummer Night's Dream, in particular Act Il, Scene I, this literary source saying 
that the characters are ‘ill-met by moonlight’. The contradiction between Oberon and Titania stems 
from the king demanding the ‘little changeling boy’, whom Titania had adopted following his 
mother’s death. This ‘Indian boy’ is likely to be the character behind Titania, clutching the end of her 
cloak. In reference to this boy’s mother, Titania says in the play, for her sake | do rear up the boy, 
and for her sake | will not part from him’. This would have resonated with Dadd because of the loss 
of his own mother in childhood, so here too there is an autobiographical element. This painting far 
transcends a mere pictorial representation of a scene from Shakespeare, as seen in several of his 
less interesting watercolours. Dadd has infused this incident with something else. 


As king and queen of Fairyland, Oberon and Titania personify the opposing principles, and, as Dadd 
says in the title he gave to the painting, they are in a state of ‘contradiction’. Since Fairyland is itself 
beyond the grasp of consciousness, then those who inhabit that magical realm are of an 
unconscious nature. The male principle — expressed by Oberon — is given a decidedly dark and 
almost sinister appearance, amplified by his two servants, particularly the one behind holding 
Oberon’s cloak who has a devilish look about him. Titania, on the other hand, is benign in 
appearance, as are those who accompany her to the right of the composition. Dadd appears to be 
telling us that it is the male Oberon who is the villain of the piece, the source of the contradiction or 
conflict between the two, although the diminutive figure of Pan seems joyful enough. 


The artist peoples the painting with all manner of inhabitants from Fairyland, but in a way they are 
merely extras, with little more than walk-on parts in this unfolding drama. As usual, Dadd has placed 
the more significant symbolism centre stage, this time the butterfly which rests on the heart-shaped 
leaf in the immediate foreground. The heart is traditionally perceived as the domain of the emotions 
— the passions Dadd so enthusiastically portrayed in his series of watercolours. In many cultures the 
heart was also perceived as the residence of the soul or spirit, that which animates the body or 
matter, and in the painting Titania represents the anima figure in a symbolic sense. The use of the 
butterfly is indicative of the transformative effect that the anima can produce in the male psyche, the 
butterfly itself being the symbol of the transcendental shift from that which crawls as an earth-bound 
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caterpillar, which in turn originally emerged from an egg, the presence of which is so pronounced 
in Contradiction — Oberon and Titania. 


In formal Greek the word for butterfly is psyche and in the mythology surrounding the story of the 
mortal girl named Psyche, it was the father of the gods, Zeus, who took pity on her plight and granted 
her immortality. This is portrayed in ancient Greek art, particularly ceramics, where Psyche is often 
shown with the wings of a butterfly, and in Gerard’s Psyche Receiving Cupid’s First Kiss [68] 
this detail shows how the artist has placed a butterfly above her head to express this state of 
potential, or realised transformation. 


For the Victorian artist Richard Dadd the combining of the heart-shaped leaf with the butterfly was 
not so much the symbolic telling of a Greek myth, but rather a means of expressing his own deeply 
unbalanced psyche, and this is embodied in the tenth and final symbol in that cryptic formula he hid 
in the gravel of the painting called Want, which we looked at earlier. Carl Jung found in the myths 
of the ancient Greeks, and also in those of other cultures, a subliminal projection of the unconscious 
forces he termed the archetypes. So, Dadd was not so much consciously contriving to produce 
abstruse symbolism in works like Contradiction — Oberon and Titania, but rather he was 
responding to that which was emerging within his own psyche. 


That this artist was able to give coherent form to such powerful psychological influences is as much 
a measure of his creative genius as it is of sheer desperation, his desire to integrate and stabilise 
their impact. By externalising them on canvas or paper he was engaging in a kind of exorcism 
ritual, his brush or pencil being his magic wand with which to summon these spirits from the deep 
and transfix them into the conscious realm of the senses. To describe it as ‘art therapy’ would be to 
downplay its sheer potency as an act of faith, for it was these very forces that tore his psyche apart 
into the crisis state we now label ‘schizophrenia’ and the like. 


We come now to the final work by Dadd in this exploration of his symbolism, but before doing so | 
would like to introduce another Alchemical Illustration [69], the visual relevance of which will soon 
become apparent when we look at another of Dadd’s paintings from his last years at Bethlem 
Hospital, before being moved to the then recently opened Broadmoor. 


This illustration is from a treatise of 1618 and in it we see on a low table the Philosopher's Egg, the 
symbolism of which it is not necessary to repeat. The figure on the right is that of Mars, who also 
corresponds in alchemy to iron, and as the god of war he is the apotheosis of contradiction or conflict. 
The sword — or indeed any sharp or wounding instrument — symbolises fire in alchemy, and this 
point is emphasised by the blazing fireplace facing him, in this context the furnace at the centre of 
alchemical processes. While the general architectural background is merely a graphic filler in the 
image, strategically placed behind the egg is a long passageway, there to express the journey — the 
process — of the Great Work of the alchemist. Beyond lies the ‘gold’ that he seeks, and in this 
illustration we see the master-stroke that is poised to achieve the transmutation. 
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As we now look at the painting Dadd entitled The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke [70] we can begin to 
see the symbolic relevance of that alchemical illustration, here in the central figure brandishing an 
axe, which, like the sword, is representative of fire. Once more Dadd conceals the figure’s identity, 
portraying him with his back to the viewer, unlike all the other characters in the picture. The artist 
emphasises this concealment, or secret aspect by once more overlaying the image with tall grasses. 
Dadd’s choice of the word ‘feller’ in the title is something of a concealment in itself, since the 
mundane meaning would be of someone who fells trees and the like, but Dadd was fond of puns 
and word-play. The choice of ‘feller may derive from the Arabic ‘fellah’, a word referring to someone 
who works the land. In a letter to David Roberts, dated 24th February 1843, Dadd refers to the 
‘abject condition of the Arab fellah and the ruined villages’ seen in Egypt. In the painting’s title he 
may be using ‘feller’ for one who is in contact with the Spirit of Nature, and also it could be 
understood that the Fairy Feller is Dadd himself, given his early success with paintings on the theme 
of Fairyland. Equally, the woodman with the axe is the Feller, so verbal ambivalence prevails, an act 
of concealment, amplified by the use of the phrase master stroke. Was this painting the master 
stroke of the artist’s brush, or that to be accomplished by his axe? Quite simply, both! 


The figure is about to cleave a hazelnut with his axe and, as we saw earlier, these hazelnuts were 
the Kent Cobs of his childhood, and yet again this theme is reinforced elsewhere in the painting. If 
we look at the top of the picture we see a group of figures who, ranged from left to right, depict a 
soldier, sailor, tinker, tailor, plough-boy, apothecary and a thief. This is obviously derived from the 
children’s game of predicting a future role in life. Of particular interest in this group is the 
apothecary with his pestle and mortar, since Dadad’s father — whom the figure resembles — was an 
apothecary in Chatham. 


Just as the hazelnuts express his childhood in Kent, so the artist introduces the seeds of another 
tree to represent the Dadd family’s time in London in the early 1830s. The spherical seed clusters 
we see suspended in the top-left, and also littering the floor at the bottom of the painting, are from 
the London plane tree. Although now ubiquitous in England’s capital, this tree appears to have 
emerged in London as an arboreal hybrid, and it was extensively planted during the period of the 
Industrial Revolution, when smoke and soot choked other trees out of existence. Its ability to shed 
its bark piecemeal enabled the plane to resist the impact of pollutants, combined with the leaves’ 
surface being easily rinsed by rain. For the people of 18th and 19th-century London, the tree 
acquired a firm association with the city, and Dadd uses it for this reason. He could easily have 
included acorns or horse chestnuts in the painting, for example, but he deliberately chose the plane 
tree seeds specifically because of their association with the city — again an autobiographical 
gesture with the artist's brush. There was studious method in his madness. 


Beneath the group of figures expressing the childhood ‘destiny’ theme, we see Oberon and Titania 
once more, although in this painting they now appear to have sorted out their differences and look 
deeply affectionate. The ‘contradiction’ has been resolved and they have now acquired wings that 
are not shown in the oval painting. This acquisition in The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke suggests 
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transcendence has been achieved — the ‘Chemical Wedding’ of alchemy. To the left of the king and 
queen of Fairyland we see the diminutive figure of an old lady — a witch? She leans on her stick and 
gazes at the entranced royal couple. The association between witches and Halloween is well known, 
and Dadd’s obvious knowledge of folklore comes into play here. The Broadmoor casenotes for 1876 
refer to Dadd as talking ‘in a mysterious way about the myths of past age’. All Hallows Eve is a 
Christianised festival of pagan origin, and it was called Nutcrack Night among rural communities in 
Dadd’s time. This folk-custom involved lovers seeking to foretell the destiny of their relationship, and 
the ritual consisted of placing two hazelnuts side by side on the fire-grate or hob. The way in which 
the heat affected each and both determined the course of true love. This practice may have given 
rise to the term hobgoblin, which was often applied to Robin Goodfellow himself. This application of 
heat to the Philosophers Egg — the hazelnut — is, as previously mentioned, symbolised by the 
woodman’s axe. From their general appearance in this painting, the ritual obviously turned out well 
for Oberon and Titania — no longer in contradiction — while other couples in the painting are also 
intimately portrayed, each watching the unfolding event. 


There is a notebook containing a hand-written poem by Dadd, who entitled it ‘Elimination of a 
Picture & Its Subject — Called the Fellers Master Stroke’, the manuscript signed and dated to 
January 1865 at Broadmoor Hospital. Barely comprehensible at times, it nevertheless gives names 
for various characters. This Detail [71] shows two lovers seen in the picture’s lower left — with one 
wearing a pointed hat — and Dadd refers to him as Lubin ‘bending o’er his flame’, who is either 
named ‘Chloe or Phyllis hard to tame’. These characters appear in the 18th-century romantic poetry 
of Matthew Prior, in particular a short work simply entitled An Ode, where the poet says ‘Chloe is 
my real flame’. Dadd describes Lubin as a ‘fairy tanner’ who made the leather outfit for the 
woodman, seen brandishing the axe in the picture. These lovers have two hazelnuts placed in front 
of them. As with some other areas of the canvas, including the axe itself, these nuts remain unpainted, 
but if we turn to Dadd’s near replica of The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke we can learn more. Songe 
de la Fantasie [72] is a drawing with pale touches of watercolour, dated November 1864 when 
Dadd had just been transferred to Broadmoor. When we compare Details [73] from the two pictures, 
we can see how the artist had intended to paint those two hazelnuts had he completed The Fairy 
Feller’s Master-Stroke, prior to leaving Bethlem for Broadmoor. The splits in each nut are, like the 
couple themselves, evenly matched, so for these lovers Nutcrack Night foretold a successful 
relationship. The dwarf couple pictured near them have only one nut, but the male reaches out 
towards the woodman in anticipation that the heat of his axe will split the nut, about to be struck in 
a manner which could prove equally favourable for these two lovers. 


Aside from the practice of Nutcrack Night, Dadd was clearly aware of the pronounced significance 
that the hazel had enjoyed for centuries. Classical writers record that the druids used hazel wands 
as an augury device, and folk-lore, particularly in Ireland, equates hazel with the Tree of Knowledge. 
The hazelnut’s association with fertility and childbirth is also well known, and in Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet we find Romeo’s kinsman, Mercutio, describing Queen Mab as the fairies’ 
midwife. Dadd’s ‘Elimination’ poem describes how that when split the hazelnut-half could provide a 
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carriage for Queen Mab. It is seen more clearly in this monochrome highlighted Detail [74] from 
Songe de la Fantasie. The fairies’ midwife is shown being transported thus in the picture, and 
before her a group of naked and pregnant fairies proceed, all this making the maternity theme 
perfectly explicit. And as we see, the artist still had no qualms about portraying nakedness. In fact, 
a physician at Bethlem recorded that Dadd was a ‘perfectly sensual being’, adding that he pays 
little ‘attention to decency in his acts or words’. 


Queen Mab and her entourage disport themselves along the lengthy rim of the triple crown worn by 
that central character in the picture. Shown with a long white beard and golden crown, Dadd refers 
to him as the ‘patriarch’ — a father-figure — and the character's right hand is poised to signal to the 
axe-wielding woodman the moment to strike. Dadd also refers to him as the ‘arch magician’ in his 
poem, and clustered around the front of this character is a group of figures with pronounced 
physical deformities. The artist’s intention here may be to suggest that they are awaiting rebirth into 
a more perfect form — the transmutation effected by the magician. One of these characters is 
described by Dadd in his poem as ‘Clod-hopper’, a term often applied to a ploughman but also to 
someone who is generally awkward or clumsy. AS we can see more clearly in this monochrome 
Detail [75] from Songe de la Fantasie, he is too smartly dressed for a rustic character and Dadd 
mentions his buckled shoes, but then goes on to say that he is ‘not stark naked & so proud might 
be, a foot and not a hoof to own’. Along with the horns on his head, we are clearly encountering that 
goat symbolism once more, particularly as embodied in Robin Goodfellow. Now the representation 
is proportionally more man than beast, suggesting a conscious integration of what had previously 
been a challenging encounter, like that shown in The Flight Out of Egypt for example. 


As is so often the case, fairy tales from different countries contain common threads, due to the 
influence of the Collective Unconscious and its contents, the archetypes. Hans Christian Anderson 
was to revitalise an old story under the title Uack the Dullard’, who had also been known as ‘Hans 
Clodhopper in folk-memory. He was one of three brothers, but the other two were, in their own eyes, 
far superior in intelligence and knowledge, and the story centres on all three competing to win the 
hand of the princess. The two arrogant brothers arrive at the castle on handsome horses, but fail to 
impress the princess. Jack, on the other hand, travels on the back of a goat and, after some bizarre 
conversation in the palace, wins the hand of the princess and eventually becomes king. In a 
symbolic nutshell, what we have in this story are the two brothers dominated by the thinking 
function and in a state of hybris, while Jack is in deep contact with his feelings, symbolised by the 
goat, and through the princess — the anima figure — succeeds in his goal. 


It is noteworthy that Dadd moved the spherical gold object from the pinnacle of the patriarch’s crown 
in The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke lower to the centre of the wide rim in Songe de la Fantasie, 
as can be seen in this comparison of the Two Details [76]. This must have had some significance 
to the artist, but the precise meaning of this symbolic act remains obscure. Where there is no 
uncertainty lies in the triple crown worn by the patriarch, by definition a spiritual father. Here the 
allusion to the father of Hermeticism, Hermes Trismegistus, emerges, the number three being 
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applicable to both the ancient master and the archetypal wise old man in Dadd’s picture. We shall 
return to Hermes Trismegistus in a moment — the name means Thrice Greatest Hermes. 


A most obvious difference between The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke and Songe de la Fantasie 
is the addition of a profusion of swirling vegetation, with one in particular spiralling into the figure of 
the crowned patriarch, presumably to emphasise his importance. In the text of Dadd’s ‘Elimination 
of a Picture & Its Subject’ he mentions this feature as being like an uncontrolled cyclone, saying that 
‘unto the picture brings a grace, which else was wanting to its face’. He also adds that this additional 
vegetation represents ‘vagary wild and mental aberration styled’ — a poignant personal line. 


A far less obvious difference between the two pictures lies in the top left of each, where in The Fairy 
Feller’s Master-Stroke there is that abundance of suspended seeds of the London plane tree that 
we looked at earlier. In Songe de la Fantasie they are missing. The most likely explanation for this 
change concerns that cast of characters ranged across the top of both pictures, evoking the theme 
of childhood, which was spent in Kent. Since the inclusion of the plane tree seeds was intended to 
invoke his London days, Dadd may have felt they were simply out of place in the visual chronology 
of this quasi-autobiography in paint. So, he simply took them out when he produced Songe de la 
Fantasie, confining their presence to the bottom of the picture where the sequencing would be 
more appropriate. 


We now turn our attention to those Two Females [77] left of centre in these two pictures. In his 
poem Dadd says that they have the care of ‘fairy luxury’. They are grouped in such a way as to 
suggest that they are connected to each other, both in their physical proximity and, more 
importantly, their symbolic role in this pictorial drama. Here we are once more encountering the dual 
facets of the mother archetype, the maternal qualities of the one on the left being emphasised by 
the heavily exaggerated form of the breasts. She has four wings attached to her head and this 
again is emblematic of her transcendental potential, visual connections to the head being a theme 
we have encountered previously, as particularly pronounced in The Flight Out of Egypt. 


In fairy paintings and the like the wings are normally attached to the upper back. As with many 
representations of the Greek Hermes [78], or his Roman counterpart Mercury, wings on the head 
are less to do with physical flight and more to do with symbolism associated with transition within 
the psyche, also expressed in that Gerard painting with the butterfly placed above Psyche’s head. 
What is especially significant is the specific use of four wings, or stylised feathers, on the head in 
Dadd’s picture. His inspiration is again drawn from Wilkinson’s study of Egyptian mythology, and if 
we look at this illustration from that book showing Hermes Trismegistus [79], we see how four 
feathers form the figure’s headdress. Fused by the Greeks with the Egyptian god of wisdom, art, 
science and magic, Thoth, Hermes Trismegistus is credited with being the father of Hermetic 
Philosophy and its practical application alchemy. 


As though to emphasise the significance of wings and feathers, the female in Dadd’s painting has 
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perched on her right arm what the artist refers to in his poem as a ‘hawk moth’, seen more clearly 
in this monochrome Detail [80] from Songe de la Fantasie. Of the many moths he could have 
selected, the hawk moth was chosen because of his preoccupation with the mythology of ancient 
Egypt. Believing that his true father was Osiris meant that Dadd identified himself with the son 
Horus, whose predominant symbol was the hawk. Equally relevant in this context is the symbolic 
association Horus had with the Sun, and, as previously mentioned, the casenotes from the French 
asylum record Dadd’s lengthy periods spent simply contemplating his solar deity. 


Where this female figure on the left diverges from the transcendental theme, is the point at which 
she comes into contact with the ground, the grossly exaggerated form of the leg intended to draw 
the eye to this significant aspect of her status — she is not yet freed into the higher state suggested 
by the winged-head and hawk moth. The mother archetype remains subliminal. She clutches and 
leans upon a long-handled brush, giving her a domestic emphasis that expands the earth-bound 
symbolism. Her companion’s headgear suggests that wings have yet to fully form, and she holds a 
mirror, a symbol often, and mundanely representative of vanity, but in this context it too refers to the 
physically constraining, earth-bound state — matter awaiting the animating influence of spirit. In his 
poem Dadd refers to the mirror as ‘a magic surface polished bright & shiny’. She holds the mirror 
away from the female next to her, as though avoiding reflecting this status. Each and both embody 
the anima figure that remains trapped in the unconscious, but with the potential to be freed when 
the dramatic action takes place that is at the centre of the painting. 


The transcendental symbolism of feathers reappears in The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke, 
positioned directly opposite the two females on the canvas. Both men are seen wearing prominent 
Ostrich Feathers [81] in their hats, and the crown of Osiris included two white ostrich feathers, a 
point Dadd would have been aware of from his studies of Egyptian mythology. That these males 
occupy this opposing location to that of the females again illustrates that feature we encountered in 
other works, notably Contradiction — Oberon and Titania. The conscious male is in opposition to 
the unconscious female, but their potential to achieve harmony is symbolised by the impending 
action of The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke. That event can only take place at the instigation of 
the patriarch, the lengthy rim of whose crown extends between these male and female groups. 


The patriarch symbolises the spirit — the archetypal Ancient of Days [82], as portrayed in this 
famous picture by William Blake. Dadd also illustrates him as the pilgrim in his watercolour entitled 
Melancholy, as well as in the so-called Flight out of Egypt, as seen in these Two Details [83]. In 
the second detail we see how the old man is sightless, but a visionary nevertheless. Dadd’s visitor 
to Broadmoor in 1877 described the artist as ‘a pleasant-visaged old man with a long and flowing 
snow-white beard’, suggesting that the Fairy Feller now identified his persona with the archetypal 
spirit. In his studies of the archetype of the spirit, Jung described how ‘the wise old man appears in 
dreams in the guise of...a person possessing authority...and always appears in a situation where 
insight...cannot be mustered on one’s own resources. The archetype compensates contents 
designed to fill the gap’. 
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This ‘gap’ between the male and female principles, embodied by those two groups of figures we 
have just been looking at in The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke, is bridged by the very extensive rim 
of the triple crown of the patriarch, illustrating how the union of two can produce the higher third — 
the truth or meaning that lay behind this painting for the man who created it. This was indeed his 
master stroke — his magnum opus. In his poem Dadd reflects on ‘the lonely thoughtful man recluse, 
of power a potent spell to loose...to unlock the secret cells of dark abyss, the power which never 
doth its victim miss, but may egorge when truth appears’. He could so easily be describing his own 
psychological experience of encounters with the contents of the dark unconscious, as well as the 
inherent risk of the inflation we saw expressed by the bird in the painting Mother and Child. 


From his inscription on the back of the canvas we learn that he began the painting in 1855, and the 
year before he had begun work on Contradiction — Oberon and Titania. Both works were under- 
way at the time, but thereafter, following his transfer to Broadmoor in 1864, he does not appear to 
have produced anything on this scale or level of symbolic profundity. These two paintings, therefore, 
marked a significant turning-point in his psyche, suggesting a meaningful transition when a process 
of integration took place. These two pictures are companion pieces and in his poem purporting to 
‘eliminate’ The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke, he actually begins it by referring to the conflict 
between Oberon and Titania over who should possess the ‘Indian boy’, saying that the ‘canvas 
glowed with fays, a leafy node encircling wild about’. So he is writing about the painting 
Contradiction — Oberon and Titania, but in the context of its companion in this alchemical 
journey through art. 


Having explored the symbolic quest for rebirth in Dadd’s paintings, there is one final detail that we 
are going to look at and it concerns the necessary death that precedes the renewal of the psyche. 
In paintings like Grief or Sorrow and Deceit or Duplicity we saw how the artist had overtly placed 
a skull to embellish the theme in those two pictures. However, he was to take a more covert 
approach with a skull, almost burying it from sight in his masterpiece, The Fairy Feller’s Master- 
Stroke. In so doing he knew that the action which would result from the swing of the axe could 
achieve both death and rebirth. If we look at the Detail [84] from the bottom part of that painting, 
among the various unpainted areas there is something which is difficult to define in that particular 
context. However, if we view the same Detail [85] area in Songe de la Fantasie, particularly in a 
more sharply defined monochrome image, we see what Dadd intended it to be — a skull. It is 
neither that of man nor beast, but an amorphous combination of both. The two physical 
characteristics of Robin Goodfellow have symbolically fused into one at the hands of the Fairy Feller. 


This action by the Fairy Feller is, as we have seen, to achieve a unity between the male and female 
principles — the conscious and unconscious components of the psyche. The characters acting out 
the folklore ritual of Nutcrack Night have expressed this unity of purpose most clearly, all at the 
behest of the patriarch, whose role as the arch magician is to give the signal for the final event, when 
the woodman will swing his axe. If we look at the whole image of The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 
it seems most odd that the axe itself remains unpainted, while all around it is completed in full 
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detail. This same is also true for the two hazelnuts in front of Lubin and his lover, where again the 
surrounding area is completed. The large area at the bottom of the painting, including that skull, 
remains unpainted, but this could be attributed to Dadd leaving the painting at Bethlem, before 
moving to Broadmoor. But why would the axe remain isolated bare canvas? To explore this 
question we need to remember that this work is far more than just a painting. The act of painting it 
was of itself a profoundly cathartic experience for the artist, each detail, each brushstroke being 
part of his alchemical exploration of his psyche. Only when the axe was completed in paint could 
the arch magician’s instruction be fulfiled. Only then would the unity be achieved. 


But what of the axe itself? As we see, it is a double-headed axe, as shown in this Detail [86] from 
the painting. That in itself is most unusual. The 19th-century woodmen of Dadd’s era used a single- 
headed axe, the twin-bladed variety being developed in North America after around 1850. If we look 
at the axe in a heightened, monochrome Detail [87] from Songe de la Fantasie, with the overlaying 
grass stems removed, we can see that it is of remarkably flimsy construction, more of a ritual object 
than a practical tool in forestry work. It is a representation of the Labrys, a ceremonial object 
associated with not only the Bronze Age Minoan culture centred on Crete but also that of later 
Greek religion. Dadd’s axe is a religious symbol, just as the act of painting it would have been a 
spiritual experience for the artist, had he finalised it in The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke. The 
archetype of the spirit, embodied in the arch magician in the painting, would have signalled the axe’s 
completion, but Dadd clearly chose not to paint the axe itself — why? 


Dadd was never released from Broadmoor, where he died of tuberculosis in January 1886. During 
his long confinement he laboured from 1844 onwards on drawings and paintings, which were his 
only release from the torment he endured. Some of these works Say little about his psychological 
expedition, while others speak volumes, albeit in the cryptic language of symbolism. 


| hope that this lecture has gone some way to contributing to a better understanding of this tragic 
genius, and it is to him that | leave the last word. In the often obscure poem he entitled ‘Elimination 
of a Picture & Its Subject’ he addresses the reader directly, ending by saying: 


‘Your notions may be more endured 
But whether it be or be not so 
You can afford to let this go 
for naught as nothing it explains 
And nothing from nothing nothing gains.’ 


Richard Dadd 


January 1865 — Broadmoor Hospital 
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The following is a list of numbered 
images used in the lecture. For details 
of the provenance of works by Richard 
Dadd, see the catalogue of the Tate 
exhibition of 1974. 


1 — Jungian Psyche 
Graphic by the author 


2 — Four Animal Pictures 


George Stubbs (1724-1806) 
Bulls Fighting 1786 

Oil on panel 

61.6 x 82.6 cm 

Collection 

Yale Centre for British Art 
Paul Mellon Collection, USA 


Edwin Landseer (1802-1873) 

The Wild Cattle of Chillingham 1867 

Oil on canvas 

228.9 x 156.3 cm 

Collection 

Laing Art Gallery, Newcastle Upon Tyne 


Unknown 

Bison circa 20,000 BCE 
Photograph — Cave wall painting 
Location 

Altamira, Spain 


Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) 

The Bull 1945 

Lithograph on paper 

32.8 x 44.4 cm 

(One of a sequence of twelve images) 
Collection 

Museum of Modern Art, New York 


3 — Puck 

Richard Dadd (1817-1886) 

1841 

Oil on canvas 

59.2 x 59.2 cm 

Collection 

Harris Museum and Art Gallery, Preston 


4 -Titania Sleeping 
Richard Dadd 

1841 

Oil on canvas 

64.8 x 77.5 cm 
Collection 

Louvre Museum, Paris 


5 — Come Unto These Yellow Sands 
Richard Dadd 

1842 

Oil on canvas 

55.3 x 77.5 cm 

Private Collection 


6 — Robin Goodfellow 

Richard Dadd 

1842 

Designs drawn on wood blocks by Dadd and 
engraved by W. J. Green for S. C. Hall’s The 
Book of British Ballads 

Page size 18.3 x 25.5 cm 

Collection 

Author’s 1849 edition 


7 — Emasculated Robin Goodfellow 

1628 woodcut by ‘FG’ (letters reversed) 
From ‘Robin Gooad-Fellow, His Mad Prankes, 
and merry Jests, Full of Honest Mirth, and is 
a fit Medicine for Melancholy. Printed for F. 
Grove dwelling on Snow-hill over against the 
Sarasens head, 1628’ (printed ballad) 
Collection 

Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery, 
USA 

1842 woodcut ‘copied’ from above by 
unknown engraver, possibly W. J. Green 
Collection 

Authors 1849 edition 


8 — Detail from entry 3 Puck 


9-Min 

Background illustration from The Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians by Sir 
John Gardner Wilkinson, published by John 
Murray, London, 1837 (Supplement 1841) 


Foreground illustration of Min from a bas 
relief at the Temple of Karnak. Author’s 
graphic based on photographic sources 


10 — Caravan Halted by the Sea Shore 
(Also known as Water Carriers) 

Richard Dadd 

1843 

Oil on canvas 

90.2% 151.1 om 

Private Collection 


11 — Life Study 

Richard Dadd 

circa 1837-1840 

Pencil Drawing 

31.1 x 18.1 cm 
Collection 

British Museum, London 


12 — Ambition 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 

Watercolour on paper 

36.8 x 25.4 cm 

Private Collection 


Details from Ambition and photograph of 
Richard Dadd from Bethlem Royal Hospital 


13 — Mathematical Computation 
Top left corner detail of 12 Ambition 


14 — Royal Academy Gold Medal 
Enhanced image. Inscribed and dated 1768 
Collection 

Royal Academy, London 


15 -— Sketch for the Broadmoor Theatre 
Drop-Curtain 

Richard Dadd 

1873 

Watercolour on paper 

30.5 x 42.5 cm 

Collection 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 
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16 — The Crooked Path 
Richard Dadd 

1866 

Watercolour on paper 
49.5 x 35.5 cm 
Collection 

British Museum, London 


Three details from 16 The Crooked Path 


17 — Port Stragglin 
Richard Dadd 

1861 

Watercolour on paper 
19x 14cm 

Collection 

British Museum, London 


With timber yard detail from 17 Port Stragglin 


18- A Curiosity Shop 
Richard Dadd 

1854 

Watercolour on paper 
25.7 X 36.2 cm 
Collection 

British Museum, London 


19 — Mother and Child 
Richard Dadd 

1860 

Oil on canvas 

48.3 x 30.5 cm 

Private Collection 


With bird detail from 19 Mother and Child 


20- Kentish Independent 
Engraving in newspaper supplement 
Published 9th September 1843 
Collection 

Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


21 — Insignificance or Self-contempt 
Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 
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Watercolour on brown paper 
35.6 x 25.3 cm 

Collection 

Bethlem Royal Hospital 


22 — Cupid and Psyche 
(Probably Venus and Cupid) 
Richard Dadd 

Undated 

Oil on board 

16.2 x 12.4 cm 

Collection 

Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


23 — Psyche Receiving Cupid’s First Kiss 
Francois Gerard (1770-1837) 

1798 

Oil on canvas 

1.86 x 1.32 m 

Collection 

Louvre Museum, Paris 


24 — Detail from Cupid and Psyche 
Detail from 22 Cupid and Psyche 


25 — Columbine 
Richard Dadd 

1854 

Watercolour on paper 
36.2 x 25.1 cm 
Private Collection 


26 — Birth of Venus 

Sandro Botticelli (1445-1510) 
circa 1485 

Tempera on canvas 

172. 5%276.5 cm 

Collection 

Uffizi Gallery, Florence 


27 — Melancholy 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 

Watercolour on paper 

36.5 x 25.5 cm 

Private Collection 


With pilgrim window from Chester Cathedral 
and a scallop shell (author’s photographs) 


28 — Grief or Sorrow 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 

Watercolour on paper 

35.6 x 25.4 cm 

Collection 

Bethlem Royal Hospital 


29 — St George After the Death of the 
Dragon 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch for Westminster cartoon 

1843 

Brown ink and pencil on paper 

17.8 x 22.9 cm 

Private Collection 


30 — Exhibition 

Illustrated London News 

Feature ‘Exhibition of the Cartoons in 
Westminster Hall’ 

Number 62, volume Ill, page 17, 1843 
Wood block engraved illustration 


31 — Deceit or Duplicity 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 

Watercolour on paper 

36.5 x 26 cm 

Collection 

Bethlem Royal Hospital 


With 31 — Enlarged detail of painted panel 


32 — Want 

Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1856 

Watercolour on paper 

36.1 x 25.9 cm 

Collection 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 


33 — Drawing of Maat 

Richard Dadd 

Page from a drawing book used by Dadd 
during his travels in Egypt 

1842-43 

Pencil on paper 

14 x 20.6 cm 

Collection 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 


With 33: Composite illustrations of Anubis 
and balance, with double image of Maat from 
various Egyptian papyri (author) 


34 — Alchemist 

Richard Dadd 

Drawing to illustrate poetry in manuscript 
circa 1842 

Ink on paper 

20.4 x 16.5 cm 

Collection 

Victoria & Albert Museum, London 


35 —Two Drawings 
As entry 34 Alchemist 


36 — Hermetic Philosopher 
Richard Dadd 

Undated 

Pencil on paper 

14x 11.5cm 

Collection 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


37 — Ouroboros 

Illustration from Uraltes Chymisches by 
Abraham Eleazar, 1760 

Private Collection 


38 — Goat 
Photograph 
Author 


39 — Greek God Pan 
18th-century Italian engraving (detail) 
Private Collection 
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40 — Illustration from the Ballad of Robin 
Goodfellow 
See entry 6 Robin Goodfellow 


41 — Folly 

Richard Dadd 

1874 

Oil on hessian 

35.6 x 92.1 cm 

Collection 

Broadmoor Hospital, Berkshire 


42 — Hermae 
18th-century Italian engravings (composite) 
Private Collection 


43 — Agony - Raving Madness 
Richard Dadd 

Sketch to Illustrate the Passions series 
1854 

Watercolour on brown paper 

35.5 x 25.3 cm 

Collection 

Bethlem Royal Hospital 


44 —The Lunatic Asylum 

Illustration from The Affectionate Parent's Gift 
and Good Child’s Reward by Henry Sharpe 
Horsley published by Thomas Kelly, London 
1827 

Private Collection 


45 —-The Flight Out of Egypt 
Richard Dadd 

1849-50 

Oil on canvas 

101 x 126.4 cm 

Collection 

Tate 


46 — Detail 
Detail from 45 The Flight Out of Egypt 


47 — Priests’ Seal 

Illustration from The Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians by Sir John Gardner 
Wilkinson, published by John Murray, 1837 





48 — Hermetic Philosopher 
Detail from 36 Hermetic Philosopher 


49 — Alchemical Illustration 

Illustration detail from La Toyson D’or 
(abbreviated title) 

Salomon Trismosin and others in this 
compilation of alchemical texts, first published 
in 1598 (image from French edition of 1602) 
Private Collection 


50 — Highlighted Area 
From 45 The Flight Out of Egypt 


51 —-Khnum 
Graphic illustration by author based on 
various Egyptian papyri 


52 — Details 
From 22 Cupid and Psyche and 45 The 
Flight Out of Egypt 


53 — Highlighted Area 
From 45 The Flight Out of Egypt 


With a second area of the painting, showing 
highlighted ceramic jugs of the same design 


54 — Highlighted Detail 
From 45 The Flight Out of Egypt 


With graphic illustrations by the author, based 
on various Egyptian papyri, showing Osiris 
with offerings to this god 


55 —The Child’s Problem 
Richard Dadd 

1857 

Watercolour and pencil on paper 
17.1 x 25.4cm 

Collection 

Tate 


With a detail showing two highlighted chess 
pieces and also a graphic indicating the 
positions of the various remaining pieces on 
the board 


56 — African Slave 
Detail from 55 The Child’s Problem 


57 — Wedgwood Medallion 
Photograph 
Source: Internet 


58 — Sailing Ship 
Detail from 55 The Child’s Problem 


59 — Demeter 
Detail from 55 The Child’s Problem 


60 — Kent Cobs 
Photograph — a variety of hazelnut 


61 — Hazelnuts 
Photograph — common variety 


62 — Highlighted Detail 
Detail from 55 The Child’s Problem 


63 — Alchemical Illustration 
Detail from La Toyson D’or 
— see entry 49 Alchemical Illustration 


64 — Alchemical Illustration 
from Philosophia Reformata by 
J. D. Mylius, 1622 

Private Collection 


65 — Alchemical Illustration 
from Viatorium Spagyricum by 
H. Jamsthaler, 1625 

Private Collection 


66 — Contradiction - Oberon and Titania 
Richard Dadd 

1854-58 

Oil on canvas 

61 x 75.5cm 

Private Collection 


67 — Dadd’s Alchemical Equipment 
From 66 Contradiction - Oberon and Titania 
Detail — enhanced graphic by the author 


With a second area of the painting 
highlighted, showing the figure of Pan leading 
a procession of other characters, who appear 
to be returning from a hunting trip 


68 — Psyche Receiving Cupid’s First Kiss 
Detail from 23 Psyche Receiving Cupid's 
First Kiss 


69 — Alchemical Illustration 
From Atlanta Fugiens by Michael Maier, 1618 
Private Collection 


70 — The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 
Richard Dadd 

circa 1855-64 

Oil on canvas 

54 x 39.4cm 

Collection 

Tate 


71 — Detail 
From entry 70 The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 


72 — Songe de la Fantasie 
Richard Dadd 

1864 

Watercolour and ink on card 
38.3 x 31.4cm 

Collection 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge 


73 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de la Fantasie 


74 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de /a Fantasie 


75 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de la Fantasie 


76 — Two Details 
From entries 72 Songe de /a Fantasie and 
70 The Fairy Feller's Master-Stroke 


77 — Two Females 
From entry 70 The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 


78 — Greek Hermes 
Photograph of bronze sculpture 


79 — Hermes Trismegistus 

Illustration from The Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians by Sir John Gardner 
Wilkinson, published by John Murray, London, 
1837 (Supplement 1841) 


80 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de la Fantasie 


81 — Ostrich Feathers 
Detail from entry 70 The Fairy Feller’s Master- 
Stroke 


82 — Ancient of Days 
William Blake 

1757-1627 

Hand coloured print, 1794 
23.4 x 16.9 

Source: Internet 


83 — Two Details 
From entry 27 Melancholy and 45 The Flight 
Out of Egypt 


84 — Detail 
From entry 70 The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 


85 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de la Fantasie 


86 — Detail 
From entry 70 The Fairy Feller’s Master-Stroke 


87 — Detail 
From entry 72 Songe de la Fantasie 





This work has been placed on the Internet from where anyone may freely download 
it for study purposes. 
It must not, under any circumstances, be circulated, republished or otherwise 
reproduced, in part or in whole, for any form of commercial or personal gain. 


